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Illuftrative of the Frontifpiece to this Volume, reprefenting THALI Ay 


the Comic Mufe. 


Nature in various figures does abound } 

And in each mind are different humours found? 

A glance, a touch, difcovers to the wife 3 

But every man has not difeerning eyes. 

All-changing time does alfo change the minds , 


And different ages different pleafures find. 


Fos the origin of Comedy we 
muft refer to that of Tragedy. 
Thefpis, a Greek poet, who flourifhed 
about five centuries before the Chrif- 
tian era, has the honour of inventing 
Dagette becaufe he made fome re- 
markable improvements in it. He 
firft relieved the chorus, when fa- 
tigued by finging, with an actor, who 
recited the adventures of fome illuf- 
trious perfons ; and he afterward added 
a fecond player, and formed the dia- 
logue. His players were befmeared 
with the dregs of wine, and carried 
about in carts. 





Daroden: 


Ignottirt tragic# gentit inveniffe camene 
icity & plauftris vexifle poemata 
hefpis, 
Que canerent agerenitque, perunéti fxci- 
bus ora. 
Hor. 


Thefpis, iriventot of the tragic art, 

Carried his vagrant players in a cart ¢ 

High o'er the crowd tlie mimic tribe ap- 
ar'd 

And play’d and fung, with lees of wine 


befmear de 
FRANCIS, 


AE{chylus, afterwatd, exhibited his 


ators with more dignity, He placed 
Aa them 


ae | 
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them upon a ftage raifed fomewhat 
above the ground; covered their faces 
with matks ; put bufkins on their feet; 
drefled them in trailing robes ; and 
made them fpeak in a more lofty 
ftyle. 


Poft hunc * pelinag _pallaeque _ repertor 


honefte 

/Efchylus, & modicis inftravit pulpita 
tignis, 

Et decuit magnumque loqui, nitique 
cothurno. 


Hor, 


Then AEfchylus a decent vizard ud ; 
Built a low ttage; the flowing robe dif- 
fufed : 
In language more fublime his aétors rage ; 
And in the graceful bufkin tread the ftage. 
FRANCIS. 


When Tragedy had arrived to fome 
degree of perfection, the poets began 
to cultivate Comedy, which they had 
neglected before ; and the true epoch 
of this feems to be placed, by Horace, 
immediately after_the improvements 
which Aifchylus had introduced into 
Tragedy. : 

Succeflit vets his Corhcedia, non fine 
multa 
Laude. 


And now the ancient Comedy a fe 
Nor without pleafure and applaufe was 
heard, 
Francis. 


Homer feems to have been the guide 
of the comic writers, as well as of 
eichylus : for, if we credit Ariftotle, 
Comedy had its birth from Te Mar 
getes, a fatirical poem by Homer; 
and Tragedy from the Iliad and 
Odyfiey. Thus the defign and arti- 
fice of Comedy were drawn from Ho- 
mer and A‘fchylus. This will ap- 
pear lef; furprifing, fince the ideas of 
the human mind are always gradual, 
and arts are feldom invented bat by 
imitation, The firit idea contains the 
feed of the fecond: this fecond, ex- 
panding itfelf, gives birth to a third ; 
and fo on. Such is the progrefs of 
the human mind: it proceeds in its 
productions ftep by itep, in the fame 
Maanner as Nature multiplies her 


works, by imitating, or repeating lier 
own att, when fhe feems moft to rum 
into variety. In this manner it was, 
that Comedy had its birth, its in- 
creafe, its improvement, its perfec- 
tion, and its diverfity. 

The critics diftinguiffl three ftages 
of Comedy among the Greeks; which 
they call the Ancient, the Middle, 
and the New. 

The Ancient Comedy confifted in 
dire& and avowed fatire againit par- 
ticular. known perfons, who were 
brought upon the ftage by name. Of 
this nature are the plays of Arifto- 
phanes. This abufive Grecian, 





by pleafing ways, 
Difpers'd his natural malice in his plays ; 
Wiidom and virtue, honour, wit, and 
fenfe, 
Were fubjest to buffooning infolence + 
Poets were publicly approv'd and fought, 
That vice extoll’d, and virtue fet at 
nought ! 
A Socrates himfelf, in that loofe age, 
Was made the pattime of a fcoffing ftage. 


DryDeEn. 


Soon after the days of Ariftophanes, 
the liberty of attacking perfons on the 
ftage by name, being found of dan- 
gerous confequence to the public peace, 
was prohibited by law. Fictitious 
names, indeed, were employed ; but 
living perfons were ftill attacked, and 
defcribed in fuch a manner, as to be 
fuficiently known. Of thefe comic 
pieces, we have no remains. To 
them fucceeded the New Comedy ; 
when the itage being obliged to defitt 
wholly from perfonal ridicule, be- 
came, what it is now, the picture of 
manners and characters, but not of 
particular perfons. 


At laft the public took in hand the caufe, 
And cur'd the madnefs by the power of 
laws 5 

Forbade, at any time, or any place, 

To name the perfon, or deferibe the face. 

The ftage its ancient fury thus let fail, 

And Comedy diverted without gail ; 

By mild reproofs recover’d minds difeas*d, 

And, {paring perfons, innocently pleis‘d. 
DRYDEN. 

Menaader, 
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Menanders whofe writings are un- 
ortunately loft, was the moft. dif-, 
tinguifhed author, in the New Co- 
medy, among the Greeks, He ap- 
pears to have given the model of cor- 
rect, elegaitt, and moral Comedy.— 
Among the Romans, Plautus is dif- 


tinguifhed for very expreffive lan- 


guage, and a great degree of the, ss 
Comica ; but he bears feveral marks 
of the rudenefs of the dramatic art, in 
his time-—Nothing can be more deli- 
cate, more polifhed, and elegant, 


than Terence. His dialogue is always 


decent and correct; and he poffeiles, 
beyond ot hier oe art of re- 
lang with the- beautiful piéturefque 
Gmpheity, which never, fails to wa. 
His morality. is, in general, unex- 
ceptionable, —'The,fituations which he 
introduces are often tender and in- 
tereiting ; and many of his fentiments 
touch the heart. ; 

With refpeét to Modern Comedy, 
the Spanith Theatre has been remark- 
ably fertile in. dramatic productions. 
Lopez de Vega, in particular, is faid 
to have written above a thoufand 
plays; but they are fo wild and ex- 
travagant, and compofed with fuch 
an utter difregard to any of the efta- 
blithed forms of dramatic writing, 
that, compared to him, our Shak- 
{peare,is.a perfeétly regular and me- 
thodical author. And yet, a rich in- 
vention, and.many excellencies, are 
vilible in his writings. 

Corretinefs, chaftity, and decency, 
are the general characters of the 
French Comic Theatre. In this, they 
can boaft a Regnard, a Dancourt, 
anda Marivaux ; but their chief glory 
is Moliere, who is pronounced, by 
Voltaire, to be.the moit eminent Co- 
mic Poet of any age or country, He 
is always the fatiriit of vice or folly 
only. He has felected a great variety 
of ridiculous characters peculiar to the 
times in which he lived ; and he has 
wae placéd the ridicule juftly. 

e pofleffed {trong comic powers ; he 
is full of mirth and pleafantry ; and 
his pleafantry is always innocent. Yet 
Moliere had his def2cts: in porticu- 





lar, he is acknowledged not ty be 
happy in the unravelling of his plots. ° 

In the Englith Comic ‘Theatre we 
firft diftinguith Shak{peare, whole 
ftrong, fertile, and creative geniusy 
irregular in conduct, and employed 
too often in amufing the mob, was, 
neverthele(s, fingularly rich and hap- 
py in the defeription of charaéters. and 
manners. Ben Johnfon is more regu- 
lar in the conduct of his pieces; but 
he is ftiff and pedantic. In the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher much fancy. 
and invention. appear, and many, 
beautiful paflages may be found. But, 
in general, they contain many ro-, 
mantic and improbable incidents, 
overcharged and unnatural characters, 
and coarie and grofs allutions. ; 

In the reign of Charles the fecond, 
the licentiouinefs of the court, and of 
the nation in general, at that ‘period, 
feized, in a peculiar manner, upon 
Comedy as its province, and, for al- 
molt a century, retained pofleffion of 
it. The Rake then became, with 
fome exceptions, the hero in every ¢o- 
medy. ‘The ridicule was thrown, not 
upon vice and folly, but more com- 
monly, upon chaftity and fobriety, 
At the end of the piay, indeed, the 
Rake is commonly reformed in: ap- 
pearance, and profeffes that he is to 
become a fober man; but, through- 
out the play, he is fet up as the mo- 
del of a fine gentleman; .and the 
agreestie impreffion made by a fort 
of fprightly licentioufnefs, is left upon 
the imagination, as a picture of the 
pleafurable enjoyment of life; while 
the reformation paffes flightly away, 
as a matter of mere form. 

In the Comedies of Dryden are 
found many ftrokes of genius, mixed 
with great carelefnefs, and vii.ble 
marks of hafty compofition. In all 
his Comedies he carried that vein 
of licentioufnefs which was then fo 
fafhionable ; for Dryden, with the 
fineft fuperiority of genius, wanted 
the nobler dignity of a virtuous man. 
Te was abjet enough to be abandon- 
ed, in mere conformity to thofe pro- 
fligate times, 


Cibber’s 
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Cibber’s comedies, although they 
have much fprightlinefs, and a cer- 
tain pert vivacity peculiar to him, are 
fo forced’and unnatural in the inci- 
dents, as to have generally fink in 
obfcurity. We mutt ‘except two, how- 
ever, which have always continued in 
high favour: ‘ The Carelefs Hufband’ 
and ‘ The Provoked Hufband.” The 
former is remarkable ‘for the polite 
and eafy turn of the dialogue, and, 
with the exception of one indelicate 
feene, is tolerably moral too in the 
conduct, and in the tendency. The 
latter ‘(which was the joint production 
of Vanbrugh and Cibber} is, per- 
haps, on the whole, the beft comedy 
in the Englith language. It is liable, 
indeed, ‘to One critical objection ; that 
of having a double plot: for the inci- 
dents of the Wronghead family, and 
thofe of lord Townly’s, are feparate, 
and imdependent of each other, But 
this irregularity is compenfated by 
the natural characters; the fine paint- 
ing, and the happy ftrokes of humour 
with which it abounds. We are, in- 


deed, furprifed to find fo unexception- 


able 2 comedy the production of two 
fuch loofe authors ; for, in its general 
ftrain, it is calculated to expofe li- 
centioufnefs and folly, and would do 
honour to any ftage. 

Sir John Vanbrugh has fpirit, wit, 
and eafe; but he is, to the lait de- 
gree, grofs and indelicate. He is 
one of the moft immoral of all our 
comic writers. His * Provoked Wife’ 
is full of fuch indecent fentiments and 
allufions, as ought to explode it out 
of all reputable fociety. His ‘ Re- 
Japfe’ is equally cenfurable ; and thefe 
are his only two confiderable pieces. 

Congreve is unqueftionably a writer 
of genius. He is lively, witty, and 
fparkling ; full of charaéter, and full 
of aétion. His principal fault is, that 
he overflows with wit. It is often in- 
troduced unfeafonably ; and, almoft 
every where, there is too great a pro- 
portion of it for natural well-bred 
converfation. *‘ His perfonages,’ fays 
Dr. Johnfon, ‘ are a kind ‘of intel- 
le€tual gladiators ; every fentence is 
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toward, of to ftrike; the conteft of 
fmartnefs is never intermitted ; his 
wit ‘is as.a meteor, playing to and 

fro, with alternate corufcations.’ 
Farquhar ‘is a light and gay writer ; 
lefs correét and. fparkling’ than Con - 
greves but he has more eafe, and, 
perhaps, full as great a fhare of the 
Vis Comica. The two beft and leatt 
exceptionable ‘of ‘his plays are * The 
Recruiting Officer” and * The Beaux’ 
Stratagem ;? the’ leaft exceptibnable 
we add, becaufe, in general, the ten- 
dency of both Congreve and Farqu- 
har’s plays is immoral. In all of 
them, the rake, the loofe intrigue, 
and the life of licentioufnefs, are the 
objets continually held up to view ; 
as if the aflemblies of a. great and po- 
lifhed nation could be amufed by 
vicious objeéts‘only. The indelicacy 
of thefe writers, in the female cha- 
raéters they introduce, is remarkable. 
Nothing can be more awkward than 
their reprefentations of a ‘woman of 
yirtue and honour. _Their females are 
women of loofe prittciples ; or, when 
a virtuous character is attempted to 
be drawn, women of affected man- 

ners, 

' The indelicacy of the Englifh Co- 
medy is fpoken of by all foreigners, 
and efpecially by the French, who are 
accuftomed to a better-regulated and 
more decent ftage, with furprife and 
aftonifhment. Voltaire plumes himfelf 
not 2 little upon the fuperior decency of 
the French Theatre ; and he fays, that 
the language of our Comedy is the lan- 
guage of debauchery, not of polite- 
nefs. M. Moralt afcribes the cor- 
ruption of manners in London to Co- 
medy, as its chief caufe; although, 
by the way, he might be atked, to 
what then are we to aicribe the greater 
igacy of manners in Paris? The 
Englith Comedy, he fays, is like that 
of no othet country: it is the fchool 
in which the youth of both fexes be- 
come familiarized with vice, which is 
never reprefented there as vice, but 
as mere gaiety. ‘ As for Comedies,’ 
fays M. Diderot, ‘ the Englifh have 
none: in their ftead, they have fa- 
tires, 
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tires, full, indeed, of gaiety and force, 
but without morals, and without tafte.’ 
—The immorality of the Englith ftage, 
it is well known, occafioned a con- 
roverfy between Dryden and Collier, 
in which the latter, (a worthy non- 
juring clergyman) had unqueftionably 
the advantage. But in feverity of 
animadverfion (and he was fevere in- 
deed) he could not exceed the late 
lord Kaims, who, treating of the 
fame fubject, in his ‘ Elements of 
Criticifm,’ fays, * How odious ought 
thofe writers to be; who thus fpread 
infeétion through their native coun- 
try; employing the talents which 
they have received from their Maker 
mott traiteroufly againit Himfelf, by 
endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure 
his creatures. If the Comedies of 
Congreve did not rack him with re- 
morfe in his lait moments, he muft 
have been*loft to all fenfe of virtue !’ 

It is a pleafure to obferve, how- 
ever, that, of late years, a very fen- 
fible reformation has taker place in 
the Englifh Comedy. We have, atlaft, 
become afhamed of making our pub- 
lic entertainments reft folely upon 
profligate characters and fcenes ; and 
our later Comedies are much purified 
from the licentioufnefs of former times. 
If they have not the fpirit, the eafe, 
and the wit of Congreye and Farquhar, 
they juitly merit, however, the praife 
of being innocent and moral. 

A few years ago, the French 
Theatre, at all times more chatte and 
inoffenfive than ours, produced a fpe- 
cies of Serious, Tender, or Senti- 
mental Comedy, which its oppofers 
termed, in ridicule, La Comedie Lar- 
moyante, the Weeping Comedy. It 
is not abfolutely of modern invention. 
Several of the plays of Terence par- 
take of this chara¢ter; and as we 
know that the Roman poet copied 
Menander, we have reafon to think, 
that his Comedies, alfo, were of the 
fame kind. It does not exclude 
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gaiety and ridicule; but it lays the 
chief ftrefs upon tender and interefting 
fituations: it aims at being fenti- 
mental, and touching the heart by 
means of the capital incidents: it 
makes our pleafure arife, not fo much 
from the laughter it excites, as from 
the tears of affection and joy which it 
draws forth. 

Steele’s ‘ Confcious Lovers’ ap- 
proaches to this character ; and it has - 
always been favourably received by 
the public. * Falfe Delicacy,’ by the 
late Mr. Hugh Kelly (for we hall 
take no notice of the produétions of 
any living authors) was likewife an 
attempt at the Sentimental Comedy, 
which met with fuccefs. Objections, 
at the time, were urged againit this 
kind of compofition, as not {triétly in 
the province of Comedy ; and Gold- 
fmith wrote his ‘ Good-natured Man’ 
and ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ as 
fpecimens of the true gaiety and hu- 
mour with which the Comic Mufe 
fhould divert an audience. But if, 
in fome inftances, the Sentimental 
Comedy appeared too grave and for- 
mal, Goldfmith invaded the province 
of Farce: his fcenes were low and 
vulgar; and the mirth they excited 
(and for much of that he was indebted 
to the inimitable aéting of Shuter and 
Quick) arofe from a feries of blunders 
and miftakes, which, in the nature 
of things, could never be fuppofed to 
happen. —We may oblerve, more- 
over, that it cannot be demon!rated to 
be neceflary that all Comedies fhouTd 
be formed upon one precife model. 
Some may be entirely light and gay ; 
others may be more ferious; {ome 
may be of amore mixed nature ; and 
all of them, properly executed, may 
furnifh the moft agreeable and ufcful 
entertainment to the public by fuiting 
the different tattes of men, which 
every intelligent obferver of human 
nature mult be fenfibie are as various 


as are the fubjects of Comedy itfelf? 
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On the unfufpetted Force of the Passtons: Exemplified by the 
Hiftory of Courcy and Louisa. 


pee a principal caufe why 
moral writers have done fo little 
toward correcting the vices of the 
age, is—That they have too gene- 
rally miftaken the fources of aétion, 

and afcribed to the human heart a 
greater BR of depravity than a 
thorough kowledge of its internal 
operations will be found to juftify. 

There is frequently mixed with an 

enthufiaftic admiration of virtue, a 
degree of illiberal afperity, which 
condemns with too much violence 
what more gentle methods might per- 
haps correct, and, by fuch means, de- 
feats its own purpofe of prevention and 
improvement. Indeed, were man- 
kind half fo depraved as, by fome 
furly moralifts, they have been re- 
prefented, to endeavour by exhorta- 
tion to amend them, would be idle 
and abfurd ; fince they mutt be too 
infenfible to feel, and too abandoned 
to hear. 

The faét, I believe, is—That even 
thofe ations which, in the eyes of 
mankind, aflume the blackeft appear- 
ance, often arife, not fo much from 
vicious principles, 25 fromthe unfaf- 
petted force of the paffions ; which, in 
the unguarded moment, precipitate us 
into thofe unpremeditated gratifica- 
tions, that leave the generous mind to 
repentance and to forrow, and drive 
the more volatile to diffipated prac- 
tices, in order to filence the grating 
voice of reflection. 

Were this circumftance properly 
attended to, the inftructor of youth 
would be better taught to obferve the 
firft deviations from virtue, and be 
enabled, by a conduét at once tender 
and judicious, to reftore them again 
to the virtuous paths they might ae. 
wife have utterly forfaken. On the 
contrary, when every youthful error 
is afcribed to vicious principles, and 
premeditated treachery, what effect 
can rationally be expected to enfue ? 

‘The inexperienced youth reads, 

I 


cal trial. 


with honeft indignation, the progrefs 
of vice; his foul fympathizes with all 
the feelings of injured virtue, and 
glows with correfpondent ardour while 
the moraliit pours forth his execrations 
againft the bapriceipled villainy that 
wounds the tender foyl of innocence, 
or goads, with the thorn of ingratitude, 
the feeling bofom of benevolence. 
Perhaps he examines his own heart; 
and finding it entirely free from that 
fyftematical and unprincipled felfith- 
nefs he has thus been warned againft, 
he exults in the fecurity of generous 
fentiments, and enjoys in imagination 
the virtuous triumphs of a foul, formed 
by fpr nature of purer elements, 
and calculated to tread with undevi- 
ating rectitude the paths of beneva- 
lence and honour. 

Full of the beauteous vifion, he 
enters on the grand theatre of life, 
and proceeds to action with unfuf- 
acer. ardour, But, alas! ‘the 
heart of man is deceitful to itfelf above 
all things :’ not indeed with refpect 
to the principles it entertains; but 
with refpeét to the theoretical power 
of thefe principles over the tempta- 
tions of paflion in the hour of pratti- 
Prepared by his books to 
abhor what (except in the bofoms of 


the moft hardened monfters) has in 
reality no exiftence, and little ac- 
quainted with the real fources of dan- 
gers he advances with carelefs confi- 


ence to the goal, while the unfuf- 


petted poffions are confpiring his de- 
ftruétion, and preparing to plunge 
him into that abyis of vice, at the 
bare mention of which his calmer 
reafon would have ftarted, like one 
who faw a ferpent in his way. 


It is of no ‘mall importance, there- 


fore, to inveftigate the real fources 
of action, and, difplaying the weak- 
nefs of human refolution, enforce the 
neceflity of guarding the heart againft 
the encroachments of youthful paffion, 
Lefs to deliberate treachery, than to 


the 
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the cool malevolence of treacherous 

efign, we may often attribute thofe 
frequent deviations from chaftity which 
‘have filled the bofoms of individuals 
with anguifh and remorfe, and {cat- 
tered through fociety the deftructive 
feeds of profligacy and vice. 

The bell that now tolls for the de- 
parture of the once gay and generous 
Courcy, brings all thefe reflections, 
fo frequently indulged, with tenfold 
force upon my mind. 

Courcy was one of thofe to whom 
the bleflings of fortune feemed to be 
given, to initruéct the world how wealth 
ought to be diitributed and enjoyed ; 
and on whom the moft captivating 
graces of perfon and accomplifhment 
appeared to be beiiowed, to fhew that 
they do not xecefarily lead to vanity 
or depraved incontlancy. ‘The prayers 
of thofe whom he had refcued from 
defpair followed him as, with difcri- 
minating generofity, he explored the 
retreats of indigence and forrow; and, 
in the gayer circles of affluence and 
falhion, every nymph was proud of 
his attentions, and every youth deem- 
ed himielf honoured by his friendfhip. 

His generous heart entertained the 
keeneft abhorrence for that felfifh and 
unfeeling depravity which he confider- 
ed as the fource of vicious action ; 
yet his warmth and impetuofity hur- 
ried him into almo!t as many irregu- 
larities as marked the conduct of the 
generality of his acquaintance; and 
though his mind revolted at the un- 
generous idea of feduétion, more than 
ane female had in the moment of 
pafion yielded her innocence a fa- 
crifice to that keen fenhbility of beauty 
which particularly ditinguithed his 
character. - 

But though no deliberate defign 
had led the way to thete tranigreffions 
of the laws of virtue; and though, 
from a review of the circumftances, a 
candid tribunal might have acquitted 
him of the crime of deliberate {e- 
duction, he could not efcape the fe- 
vere reproaches of his own confcience, 
nor reflect without horror on what 
might be the poflible conlequences of 
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his loofe indulgence. He did ‘not 
neglect, therefore, to make all the 
atonement in his power, by making 
fuch provifion for the unfortunate 
partners of his amours as m‘ght fecure 
them from the temptation of any far- 
ther departure from the paths of vir- 
tue: ‘and he reconciled himfelf, at 
length, to the purity of his principles, 
by reflecting that his guilt was to be 
attributed to the levity of the females 
whole blandifhments had invited his 
freedoms. 

This was, indeed, ina confiderable 
degree, the cafe ; and let me not pafs 
by fo fair an opportunity of giving a 
hint to thofe females, who, while they 
intend nothing more than to difplay 
the power of their charms by what 
they deem a little :vxo:ent coquetry, 
often become the vitims of the paf- 
fions they infpire ; or who, ftimulated 
by ambition to attempt the conquett 
of thofe hearts whofe attachments 
might advance them to a_ higher 
{phere of life, not unfrequently pro- 
mote their own deitruciion, and tempt 
a feducer while they fought to en- 
{nare a lover. 

But, to return: Courcy, in the 
mean'time, was the moi {crupulous 
of mankind in matters of {eriaus at- 
tachment; and would have icorned, 
alike, to contrive the ruin ofa female 
he loved, or to afiume the flighteft 
appearance of an ailection he d.d not 
feel. 

Such were the fentiments of his 
mind when chance brought him ac- 
quainted with a lovely female, whofe 
fortune was far infe.1or to his own, 
but whoie beautiful peifon, and thik 
more amiable mind, more than coun- 
terbalanced this equality, 

Louifa pofiefled a foul as warm and 
as amiable as his own, was equz!ly 
alive to the vibrations of fenibility, 
and equally folicitous te relieve the 
diftrefles of others, although ner fex 
and her circumilances confined her 
exertions to a narrower {phere. Where 
fuch a fympathy of character facili- 
tated the impreflion, we cannot word: 
that the difintereflednels of Courcy, 
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the fhining accomplifhments of his 
mind and perfon, and the graces of 
his winning eloquence, foon completed 
his victory over her fufceptible heart. 
But fill there was an obftacle that 
prevented their union. ‘This charm- 
ing girl was an orphan, and left by 
the will of her parents in the care of 
a felfth aunt, to whofe children 
Louifa’s little fortune was to devolve, 
in cafe fhe died unmarried; and as 
the confent of this fordid guardian was 
neceflary to her union, the prudent 
Jady had refolved not to let fuch a re- 
verfion be loft to her own family. 
The interviews of the lovers were 
therefore conducted by ftealth; and 
Courcy, being totally unknown to 
the aunt, who kept a genteel lodg- 
ing-houfe at the weft end of the 
town, took an apartment under the 
ame roof with his lovely miiirefs, 
that he might have the more frequent 
Opportunities of enjoying her com- 
pany. But the ardour of his affection 
foon grew impatient of delay, and 
he prevailed on Louila to content to 
an elopement to that happy country, 
where Hymen, enthroned by the fide 
of Liberty, fits on the barren rocks, 
inviting his votaries to efcape from 
the tyranny of unfeeling guardians, 
and unite in his holy bonds. 
The time was agreed upon; the 
appointed feafon was approaching ; 
and the chaife was to be at the door 
by three in the morning. Courcy 
had tarried out unuiually late, to pre- 
pare all things for their flight; fo 
that, when he came home, he found 
no perfon up in the houfe, but his 
own fervant, whom he immediately 
fent to bed, and then, after indulg- 
ing fome time in a train of thought 
natural to the fituation of affairs, he 
took his candle with an intentios of 
retiring to his own chamber. But, 
loft in one of thofe reveries, not un- 
common to a luxuriant fancy—efpe- 
cially when under the impreffion of 
expected felicity, he went up # pair 
of itairs too much, without, in tad, 
knowing what he was abcut; and, 
when he awakened from his trance, 
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found his hand upon the lock of 
Louifa’s door. 

He farted: a fudden tremour ran 
through his frame: his pulfe beat 
high; and his heart was agitated. 

‘Happy door! faid he to him- 
felf, «thrice happy door! ~ that 
enclofef all that is charming and 
amiable in this world !—Dear, happy 
door !—But not long fhalt thou enjoy 
thy enviable felicity.. Ere long, the 
fame hinges that clofe on my Louifa, 
fhall fhutme alfo in thrice-happy pri- 
vacy. 

«O! come, thrice-happy hour of 
bli and filence:—but Silence fhall 
yield te the murmurs of delight ; and 
the whifpers of tranfport fhall faintly 
interrupt her tranquil reign. 

‘Louifa! oh Louifa!— A few 
nighits lence—Heavens! ’tis an age. 

‘Charming Louifa! Perhaps the 
is thinking of the happy feafon with 
the fame eager delight: only that her 
delicate mind is difturbed by a thou- 
fand namelefs fears, which the rough- 
nefs of our fex precludes. 

‘ Perhaps, even now, the reflection 
has melted her virgin heart to yicld- 
ing foftnefs ; and fhould I now —’ 

‘Villain !? — after a paufe, faid 
he in a half whifper: * And dares 
this heart, which has fo often exulted 
in the purity of its paffion, entertain 
a thought fo ungenerous ? 

« Let me fly the dear, tempting re- 
cefs, ere yet impetuous paflion over- 
turn the poor remains of prudence 
and honour.’ 

He withdrew his hand from the 
handle of the lock; but he had al- 
ready fhot back the bolt, and the door 
was no fooner liberated from his hold, 
than it flew open, and he beheld his 
Lovifa, who had not retired to her 
couch, itarting from her feat amazed, 
and dropping the book fhe had been 
reading trom her hand. 

So abrupt and unexpe&ed an if- 
trufion, fo long before the appointed 
hour, alarmed her apprehenfions ; and 
when, unable to refit fuch a tempta- 
tion, he rufhed forward to feze her 
trembling hand, and entreat her par- 
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don for his miftake, her confufion in- 
creafed, and her bofom was pierced 
by the moft painful fufpicions. She 
dreaded that he, in whom fhe had 
repofed the moit unbounded confidence, 
had formed a felfith defign againft her 
honour ; the fuipected that the pro- 
jected elopement was a mere fnare to 
lull her into a fatal fecurity, and render 
her the more eafy prey to his unge- 
nerous artifices. 

Full of this idea, fhe was preparing 
to reproach him with all the fpirit of 
infulted virtue. But the furprife and 
confufion evident in his countenance, 
foon induced her to fufpeét that her 
conclufions were. too haitily drawn. 
And when, falling on his knees, he 
entreated her pardon for his prema- 
ture vifit, and protefted, in folemn 
whifpers, that the owed his unfealon- 
able intrufion to mi take, fhe liltened 
with generous pleafure to his excules. 

Certain however it 1;, that Courcy, 
having intruded by acciden:, had not 
reiolution enough to withdraw. His 
defires had been inflamed by the fore- 
going flrugg!le; and though reafon 
had triumphed, it was weaxened by it, 

In this fituation, the charms of his 
lovely mifrefs, heightened by confu- 
fion, excited defires too powerful for 
reiiftance. He apologized for his in- 
trufion; he protefted it was uninten- 
tional ; bat fill he carried : and though 
he knelt at her feet and entreated her 
pardon, the ardour of his looks, his 
words, his actions, juftly alarmed the 
delicacy of Louifa, and gave her no 
litle offence. 

He endeavoured to quiet her fears, 
by the tendereit vows of lafting and 
inviolable affection ; and the fufpicions 
of her mind began to be loft in the 
tendernefs of her heart. Indeed there 
is no knowing how the fcene might 
have terminated, had not the aunt, 
whofe apartment joined that of Louifa, 
and who happened to be awake, 
heard the unufual buzz of the voices 
of the lovers, and entered the room 
at the minute I am defcribing. 

I need not attempt to paint the 
feene of confufion tnat enfued: the 
embarraiiment of Louifa, the fhame 


and vexation of Courcy, or the rage 
and indignation of the aunt. Sufhics 
it to fay, that the intended elope- 
ment was prevented ; and that Louifa, 
who had experienced the weaknefs of 


her own heart, and had fo much rea- 
fon to fuipecithe integrity of Courcy’s, 
readily confented to be fen: the next 
morning into a diftanct part of the 


country, from whence no intelligence 
of her retreat was ever permitted to 
reach the ears of her unhappy lover. 

The jealous aunt (to whom it is 
natural to fuppofe Louifa would be 
induced to lay open the real circum- 
ftances of her intercourfe with Courcy, 


as the only means of vindicating her” 


innocence from more cruel fupicions) 
neglected, 1 dare fay, no arguments 
that might confirm her unfavourable 
conjectures of my unfortunate friend’s 
deiigns ; and though I doubt not that 
Courcy, could he again have obtained 
an interview, had intereit enough in 
the heart of his miftrefs to have won 
her belief of his innocence, and to 
have procured his pardon; yet itcan- 
not be wondered that, from the fuf- 
picious appearances of the adventure, 
her delicate and amiable mind fhould 
think it hardly juftifiable to take any 
meatures to afford him the wiihed-for 
opportunity. 

Poor Courcy, flung to the foul at 
his difapnointment, and ditracted to 
find all his efiorts te difcover the re- 
treat of his Louifa abortive, foon bade 
farewell to that alluring gaiety which 
uied to render him the delight of every 
circle. Languifhing without hope of 
pardon, and defpairing of ever being 
able to vindicate himfelf in the eyes 
of one, whofe opinion was to him 
dearer than all the world could beftow, 
he has at length yielded his valuable 
life a victim to that forrow which 
has been incefiantly preying upon his 
mind ; leaving, in the circumiftances 
that furnifh the materials of the fore- 
going narrative, this leijon to the 
moralift: ‘ That it is more ufeful to 
warn us againft the encroachments of 
pafion, them to reprobate mankind 
for principles of depravity, which are 
not univerial, 
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Let thofe of either fex, who wih to 
avoid the par ngs of fevere reflection, 
which muft inevitably follow the un- 
proper indulgence of their defires, be 
fure that they eg not truit themielves 
too far; but be ever guarded, ever 
vigilant againit th e foe wii bin. 

A good heart, and rectitude of in- 
tention are not, of themielves, at all 
times, fuficient guards againft the al- 
lurements of vice. Caution and dif- 
truit of.our own ftrength are equally 
— perhaps, {till more effential. Pru- 
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dence is weak when oppofed to de- 
fire ; and reafon flies, like the go 
fomer before the ftorm, when the 
gufts of paffion are let loofe to afiail 
the feeling foul. 

For my own part, I am tho: roughly 
convinced, that where one female has 
been drawn fiom the paths of chatftity, 
and houour, either through the in- 
delicacy of her own heart, or the de- 
figning machinations of our fex, ten 
have fallen victims of thoughtlefs free- 
doms, and undedigning familiarities. 


Anecpores of Sir Mattuew Hare, Lord Chief Fuftice of the 
King’s Bench, in the Reign of Charles II. 


TR Matthew Hale, while at the 

univeriity of Oxford, made a con- 
fiderable progres in learning; but 
was diverted from his iludies by the 
levitics of youth. However, being 
reformed from thefe by Mr. ferjeant 
Glanvill, he became afterward an or- 
nament to the bench, to his country, 
and to human nature. During the 
civil wars, he behaved fo well as to 
gain the eiteem of both parties; be- 
ing employed in his practice by the 
king’s party, and a ppointed by the 
parliament one of the commifiioners 
to treat with the king. During the 
protectorate, he was one of the judges 
of the common pleas, and, at the re- 
ftoration, was made chief 
the exchequer. He was one of the 
principal judges that fat in Clitord’s- 
inn to fettle the differences be- 
tween landiord and tenant, after the 
fire of London; in which he behaved 
to the fatis —% of 3 I! parties con- 
cerned, and alfo ia his Ps 
baron acted wi th safle : 
One of the firit peers We 


rit of 
ible integrity. 
once to! 

‘ hat Rec. 


Vhs 

chamber, and told him, 
ing a fuit in law to be tried 
him, he was then to acquaint 
ee it, that | ne might the 
a] 1 1 1 
derfland it when it fhould come to be 

> T 1 } 
tried in court.2. Uponw hich the lord 
chief ba ron inte rrupted him, and faid, 
©Re didn ” deal f: urly to come io his 
chambers about fuch a#airs; for 
never information of fuch 
cautes but in open court, W here both 
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vetier un- 
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chief 


parties were to be heard alike.’ Upon 
which his grace (for it was a duke) 
went away not a little diflatisfed, and 
complained of it to the king as a 
rudenefs that was not to be endured: 
but his majetty bid him content him- 
felf that he was ufed no worfe; and 
faid, ‘ That he verily believed he 
would have ufed him no better if he 
had gone to folicit him in any of his 
own caufes.” Another remarkable in- 
cident happened in one of his circuits. 
A gentleman, who had a trial at the 
aflizes, had jent him a buck for his 
table. When judge Hale therefore 
heard his name, he afked «if he was 
not the fame perfon who had fent him 
the vention ?’ and finding that he was 
the fame, he told him, that ‘he could 
not fuffer the trial to go on till he had 
paid him for his buck.’ ‘The gentle- 
man aniwered, that ‘he never fold 
his. venifon; and that he had done 
nothing to him which he did not do 
to every judge who had gone that cir- 
cuit :’ which was confirmed by feveral 
s gentlemen prefent. The lord chief 
baron, however, would not fuffer the 
rial to procecd till he had pe for 
the prefent : upon which the ge - 
man withdrew the record. In 167 
he was advanced to be lord cl viet 
jultice of the king’s bench; but 
about four years after this promotion, 
his health declining, he refigne d his 
poi in February 1675- 6, and cied in 
December following, i in the 67th year 
of his ase. ‘ 
THE. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


NuMCER V. 


Should but ill difcharge the pa 

pofes of my miflion, anil fhew but 
Hittle acquaintance with the real fources 
of felicity in that blefled region of 
which I am a native inhabitant, if I 
did not occafionally embrace an op- 
portunity of explaining the nature of 
genuine friendthip to mankind, and 
of recommending the calm and ami- 
able purity of this attachment to ge- 
neral cultivation among my terreftrial 
wards and pupits—the readers of the 
Univerfal Magazine. 

Indeed, there feems to be no kind 
of principle or fentiment by which the 
bulk of mankind can fo ftrongly be 
attracted to the caufe of practical vir- 
tue as this; nor any thing fiom which 
the human race might derive fo much 
comfort and felicity ; the confolations 
of religion only excepted. Even the 
hallowed union of conjugal affection 
feems not to have attained its per- 
fection, till its more impetuous emo- 
tions have fubfided, and the. fexual 
paffion has, in a manner, refined it- 
felf into this calm and heavenly fenti- 
ment. 

But at the fame time that I give 
my fanction, fo decidedly, to this 
bond of tocial union, it is neceflary 

that I fhould alfo define the nature of 
what I fo much commend, leit the 
delufive pa fions, or wilful mifsppli- 
cations of men, fhould pervert what 
is delivered for the encouragement of 
happinefs and good mor als, into a 
ecg wee for the follies and exceifes of 
the depraved. 

Spiiits endowed with powers to pe- 
netrate the receffes of the neman heart, 

and read the language of truth and 
nature in the PE ailions and unuttered 
fentiments of the inward man, fall 
not icto fuch obfcurity of thought, or 
fuch confufions of language, as to dig- 
nify with the title of ‘friendship, thoie 
bacchanalian affociations, or diflipated 
attachments, which are fo common in 
this luxurious and overgrown city 5 


fo frequently detrimental to public 
peace ; and fo gererally ruinous to 
individual virtue, and the welfare and 
happineis of private families. Perfons 
who, at frequent and ftated periods, 
defert the calm and virtuous pleafures 
of the domeftic circle, for the fake of 
ftupifying their iouls with noife and 
incbriety, and thus {quander away 
that money which might have en- 
creafed the innocent enjoyments of 
their families, or alleviated the wants 
of their more unfortunate fellow-crca- 
tures,—-nay which, perhaps, ought te 
have fatisfied the juft demands of their 
injured creditors — thefe may be called 
gced fellows by thofe who know not, 
or heed not, the proper meaning of 
words, but muit never expett to be 
be confiiered as friends by the Guar- 
dian Angel. 

Of anature fimilar to thefe, are the 
nominal friendfhips among the juve- 
nile members of feveral higher orders 
of fociety ; who aflociate together for 
no other purpo‘es than thofe of felfiih, 
or, at any rate, fenfual gratification, 
and to keep themfelves in countenance, 
by the copartnerfhip of vice and folly, 

and the confcioufnefs of not being fin- 
gular in their lewd depravity. 

But to have done with a fet of be- 
ings, too many of whoin are fo far 
plunged into flupidity and dillipatios , 

as to’ be refigned, with a figh, as in- 
corrigible, i fhall define irendthip, 
a pure attachment of the heart, found. 
ed on the prince: ics of virtue, origi- 
nating in a fimilarity of taffe and 
fentiment, nourifhed by confidence, 
and exercifed by the reciprocations of 
confolauon in misfort tunc, the partici- 
pation of blamclefs pleasures, and the 
communion of kind attions and good 
willics. 

The firce communion of whatever 
affects our happinefs intereiis our 
paflions; and the reciprocations of 
confidence, and developements of 
fentiment and opinion, are of the 
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higheft order of the pleafures derived 
from fuch a friendihip: and they are 
pleafures, which as c celettial beings do 
not difdain to participate, man has 
good reafon to efteem among the moit 

recious of thofe which are attainable 
by his imperf-& nature. Itis by this 
mutual confidence that the mind of 
man becomes expanded, and the {phere 
of his rational enioyments enlarged. 
It is by this that he increafes the zeft 
of his own individual pleafures, and 
becomes a fharer in thofe of others ; 
by this he alleviates his own forrows, 
and enjoys the fatisfaétion of alleviat- 
ing thofe of the perfons in whofe hap- 
pinefs he takes an intereit: in fort, it 
1s by this that he enjoys, or becomes 
capacitated to en‘oy, all that is noble, 
or intellectuai, in the whole {phere of 
fublunary pleafures. 

It is eaty to fee that pleafures, like 
thefe, can only be re by virt ONS, 
feeling, and enlightened d fouls ; burit 
is equally true, tha it entering into a 
friend!y aifociation, with a well-ie- 
eed few, for the purpofes of culti- 
vating pleafures of this ¢ Cri puon, 
will imperceptibly, yet rapi idly, in- 
creafe the virtue, the feelings, and the 
intelligence of the parties. 

Convinced as I am of the truth of 
thefe obfervations, what can I do bet- 
ter than recommend to mantlzind, 
efpecially to the generous and the 
young, to cultivate, with focial ar- 
dour, this pure aud generous attach- 
ment ; and never to let even the {tin gs 
of occafional ingratitude, or the de- 
lufions into which they may {fome- 
times be betrayed by their inexperi- 
enced and unfufpecting fincerity, 
eradicate the virtuous principle froin 
their bofoms. 

Exercife, O ye pupils of virtue and 
generolity! exercife, to the utmeoit, 
the prudence and penetration which 
heaven may have given as parts of 
your mental em that ye may 
deteSt the {pecious frauds of the guilty 
hypocrite, and fpurn with honeft in- 
dignation the ‘treacherous ferpent 
from your bofom!-But, in place of 
the cherub Caution, clafp not the 


fiend Sufpicion to your hearts! cons 
found not the guardian Prudence, 
with felfith eleven: ; nor renounce the 
pleafures of focial intercourfe and 
virtue, for the folitary fecurity of a 
worthlefs life, uncultivated, * love- 
lefs, joylefs, unendeared.’ 

The focial city and the fertile field 
(fit emblems of the peopled heart, and 
cultivated foul, of the votary of friend- 
fhip) may lure, at times, the cruel 
treachery of hoftile invafion ; but wilt 
thou, therefore, flee to the barren 
world, gather thy feanty food from 
the black: fummit of the mountain, or 
lurk in the chafm of the lonely rock? 

Ie were better that thou fhouldft 
fometimes pay the fine which trea- 
chery may impofe upon thee, than 
that, locking up thy thougiits for 
ever in the fordid fecurity of thy own 
felith bofom, thou fhouldf neglect to 
enjoy the inheritance of friendf{hip 
and focial communion ! 

This advice, is, I know, fo far 
from that which many worldly grey- 
bear is would give; aay and from 
what has frequently been given by 
fome who are denominated moralitts, 
that I fhall not content myfelf with 
refting it on the fuperior authority of 
my div ine mi Eon, but fhali fupport 
it by iuch reafons as are calculated for 
des medium of mortal capacities. 

cs what is it, let me afk the ad- 

cates for fuipicion and felfish referv e, 
they would with to attain by their 
boafted fy! ftem of prudence? Is it Vir- 
hone Alas! what kind of virtue mutt 
that be which confiders no intereft but 
itsown; wihes to fee no one but felf, 
interefled in its faccefs 5 precludes 
every charital ble § entiment of man- 
kind; and reots out all the fine 
fympathies, with which the God of 
Nature im prefizd the fouls of men, to. 
unite them in the focial bands of har- 
mony and love? 

What, then, do felfithnefS and re- 
ferve promife themfelves by their nar- 
row fy! tem ? Is it happinels ? Alas ! 
what kind of al being mutt he confefs 
himfelf, who derives his plea ures 
folely from the little narrow circle of 
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felf; and, without a wifh to commu- 
nicate them any farther, fuffers them 
to expire where they began? 

Solitary happineis!—It is a para- 
dox, incomprehenfible in the regions 
from whence I have defcended, and 
to which every tenant of this fub- 
lunary fphere muft, or at leaft ought 
to afpire. 

But is it happinefs—frail mortal 
happinefs they ieek for? Alas! poor 
hood-winked Prudence, how art thou, 
even at this rate ; duped and deluded ! 
Open thy eyes awhile and fee the 
folly of thy boafted wifdom ! 

Happinefs ! ~The happinefs of hav- 
ing no perfon with whom one may re- 
pofe a part of the burthen of our for- 
rows, our perplexities, our doubts ; 
the happinefs of having no one with 
whom to advife in the hour of appre- 
henfion, to affift one in the hour of 
difficulty, or proteét one in the hour 
of danger: the happinefs of neither 
loving, nor being beloved; of hav- 
ing no one to whom to communicate 
one’s pleafures, or who will make one 
a fharer of his! 

Can common fenfe form any idea 
of a itate of happinefs, of which this is 
the ceicription ? 

But this is only theory, fays the 
objector. ‘There certainly mult be 
fome invaluable happinefs fecured to 
mankind by this caution, and this re- 
ferve, or fo many grave and prudent 
people would never have advifed the 
adoption of fuch a fyftem, at the ex- 
pence of fo many pleafures and grati- 
fications as it muft evidently facrifice. 

if the reader will not be convinced 
by general reafoning ; Iet me appeal 
to particular obfervation:—to the 
reader’s own obfervation—to the ob- 
fervation of all mankind. 

If you fee a perfon of either fex, 
gay, vivacious, alive to every thing 
around, and catching pleafure from 
every cbjeét; in fhort, with every in- 
dication of enjoyment and fatisfation ; 
and fee another, with care-contra¢ted 
brow, ana down-cait, or /ide-long- 

fica'ing eye, full of perturbation, 
tumid and joylefs, witn a gloom, 


fcarce human, enveloping his counte- 
nance, and a foul evidently dead to 
every thing around, though a thou- 
fand pleaiures are foliciting his view 5 
which do you conclude to be the cloie 
and felfifh, which the generous, com- 
municative man? Which is the friend, 
the confident, the focial being ; and 
which the fordid wretch, who lives for 
himielf alone? 

Purfue the former of the above 
characters, through every icene of his 
life; you will nnd him, fometimes, 
forrowful, dejected, and indignant ; 
his {pirit wounded ; his vivacity fub- 
dued by chagrin :—at otlier times you 
will find him full of life, and {pirit, 
and joy; communicating and imbib- 
ing pleafure—and never receiving fo 
much, as when he gives the moft. 
Survey the whole life of the latter. 
Dive into the fearful recefles of his 
contracted mind: or, if thy mortal 
optics are incompetent to this, read 
what is written on the intelligent 
brow. You will find hi: whole ipan 
confumed by gloomy tranfitions from 
difappoinment, misfortune, and grief, 
to fear, fufpicion, jealouly, diitruft, 
and melancholy; lis utimoft plea- 
fures (thofe only excepted which con- 
fift in the mere gratifications of his 
animal appetites, and even thefe are 
checked by diitruft, and fullen appre- 
henfion) ieldom rifing above dull tor- 
did inanity. 

is the former wounded by treachery, 
or depreffed by the periecutions of 
fortune ? He has a refource in the 
condolence and tendernefs which his 
confidence procures. In the fympa- 
thies of friendfhip, he forgets awhile 
the misfortunes to which he is fub- 
jected; he finds confolation in the 
fincerity of one friend, for the in- 
gratitude of another; and is but hal 
unhappy, while he has the epportu- 
nity of tceing fome of thofe he loves 
in pofleffion of felicity. But in his 
misfortunes and‘difappoiatinents, (and 
difappointments and misfortunes aie 
the iot of all) what 1efoxrces has the 
other? Sullen and unfiicnded, he 


eats his own heart with the cankering 
tooth 
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, tooth of care; and fhuts up difafter 
with difafter, in the dark receflis of 
his own breaft, to ingender a train of 
xleal calamities, heavier, and more 
incurable, than any which have really 
befallen him. 

Jn fhort: every man muft have his 
fhare of unhappinefs in this world. 
Whether he wil enjoy his fhare of 
happinefs or not, depends entire'y 
upon himfelf. The fiendly commu- 
nicative man, is, it mutt be confefied, 
open to the one as wel! as the other ; 
but the felfith and referved fhuts the 
door againft felicity, while difatters and 
anguith are breakingin at the win- 
aows. 

I fhall juft obferve, by way of con- 
clufion, that this fyftem of relerve, 
and exclufion from the reciprocations 
of confidence, is frequently as unfa- 
vourable to what, in the vicinity of 
Lombard-ftreet, are called a man’s 
worldly interefts, as it is to his hap- 
pineis. For though feveral perfons 
of this difpo:ition have, undoubiedly, 
become (in the language of the fame 
neighbourhood) very gcod men; it has 
moilly been inconfequence, not of their 


ANECDOTES 


HERE are only two countries 
in the world where we have any 


T 


evidence that Hawking, or the exer- 
cife of taking wild fowls by the means 
of hawks, was very anciently in vogue. 


Thefe are, Thrace and Britain. In 
the former, it was purfued merely as 
the diverfion of a particular diftrict, if 
we may believe Pliny, whofe account 
is rendered obfcure by the darknefs 
of his own ideas of the matter. The 
primeval Britons, with a fondnefs for 
the exercife of hunting, had alfo a 
tale for that of hawking; and every 
chief among them maintained a con- 
fiderable number of birds for that 
fport. It appears alfo from a curious 
paflage in the poems of Offian, that 
the fame diverfion was fafhionable at 
a very early period in Scotland. The 
poct tells us, that a peace was endea- 
veured to be gained by the proffer of 
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referve, but of their induftry, fruga- 
lity, and fuch like qualities, which 
they might have poffeiied in an equal 
degree, had they been the moft friend- 
ly and communicative beings in the 
world. 

There is no imftance of a man en- 
gaged in the bufy world, who has not, 
at fome period or another of his lile, 
had occafion for more fagacity than 
fell to his own ‘ngle fhare: and at 
fuch feafons the felf-dependent being 
frequently lofes more than a'l the ef- 
forts of his life can recover. Misfor- 
tunes and perplexities too, when they 
arrive, require, not only coniolation, 
but affifance and advice; and he, 
whofe clofe and felfifh foul cannot 
appeal to fuch refources, is frequently 
bewildered among his own gloomy 
reflections, and plunged into that ruin 
which a more generous difpolition 
might have enabled him to avoid. 
So that, though the communicative 
man is more frequently ‘njured than 
the other, among the number of be- 
ings abfolutely swined, the referved 
and feltifh will be found to exceed all 
degrees of comparifon. 


of HAWKING. 


100 managed fteeds, 10 foreign cap- 
tives, and © tco hawks with fluttering 
wings, that fly acrofs the fky.’? ‘lo 
the Romans this diverfion was fcarce 
known in the days of Vefpafian ; yet 
it was introduced immediately after- 
ward. Moft probably they adopted 
it from the Britons ; but we certainly 
know that they greatly improved it 
by the introduction of fpaniels into 
the ifland. In this fiate it appears 
among the Roman Gritons in the fixth 
century. Gildas, in a remarkable 
paflage in his firft epiftle, {peaks of 
Magiocunus, on his relinquiihing the 
fphere of ambition, and taking refuge 
ina monaitery ; and proverbiaily com- 
pares him to a dove, that haitens away 
at the noify approach of the dogs, and 
with various turns and windings takes 
her flight from the talons of the 
hawk. 
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Yn after times, hawking was the 
principal amufement of the Englihh: 
a perion of rank fearce ftirred out 
without his hawk on his hand ; which, 
in old paintings, is the criterion of 
nobility. Harold, afterward king of 
England, when he went on a moft 
important embafly into Normandy, is 
painted embarking with a bird on his 
fiit, and a dog under his arm; and, in 
an ancient picture of the nuptials of 
Henry [V, a nobleman is reprefented 
in much the fame manner: for, in thofe 
days, ‘it was tought fufficient for 
noblemen to winde their horn, and to 
carry their hawk fair, and leave fiudy 
and learning to the children of mean 

eople.’ 

This diverfion was, among the o'd 
Englith, the pride of the rich, and 
the privilege of the poor; no rank 
of men feems to have been excluded 
the amufement: we learn from the 
book of St. Alban’s, that every de- 
gree had its peculiar hawk, from the 

mperor down to the holy-water clerk. 
Vait was the expence that fometimes 
attended this fport. In the reign of 
James I, fir Thomas Monfon is faid 


to have given rcool. for 2 coft of 
hawks: we are not then to wonder at 
the rigour of the laws that tended to 
preferve a pleafure that was carried to 
fuch an extravagant pitch. in tne 
34th of Edward UI, it was mae fe- 
lony to tteal a hawk ; to take its eggs, 
even in 2] " own ground, was 
P uluable with impnionment for a 
year and a day, befide a fine at the 
king’s pleature: in gucen Elizabeth’s 
reign, the imprifonment was redzced 
to three months; but the offender was 
to find fecurity for hi. zoud behaviour 
for ieven years, or lie in prifon till he 
did. Such was the enviable ftate of 
the times of old England; during the 
whole day, the gentry were given to 
the fowls of the air and the beafts of 
the field ; iu the evening, they cele- 
brated their exploits with the moft 
abandoned and brutith fottifhnefs; at 
the iame time, the inferior rank of 
people, .by the mott unjuit and arbi- 
trary laws, were liable to capital pu- 
nifhments, to fines, and lofs of liber- 
ty, for deftroying the moft noxious of 
the feathered tribe, 


An Hiftorical Account of the Dignity of EMPEROR: With a Striking 
Likenofi of Le oPoLn II, the prefent Empersr of Germany. 


HE word Emperor (in Latin 

Imperator) fignified, ameng the 
ancient Romans, the gencral of an 
army, who, for fome extraordinary 
fuccefs, had been complimented with 
this appellation. Thus Auguftus, hav- 
ing obtained no lefs than twenty fa- 
mous victories, was as often faluted 
with the title of emperor ; and Titus 
was denominated emperor by his army, 
after the reduction of Jerufalem. 

It came, afterward, to denominate 
an abfolute monarch, or a fupreme 
commander of an empire. In this 
fenfe, Julius Cafar was called em- 
peror; the title defcended with the 
dignity to Auguttus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula; and, afterward, it became 
eleétive. 

In fridtnefs, the title of emperor can- 
not add any thing to the rights of fo- 


vereignty : its effect is only to give 
precedence and preeminence above 
other fovereigns ; and as fuch, it raifes 
thofe invefted with it to the fammit 
of human greatnefs. 

The emperors, pretend, however, 
that the imperial dignity is more emi- 
nent than the regal; but the founda- 
tion of fuch prerogative does not ap- 
pear. It is certain, that the greateft, 
moft ancient, and abfolute monarchs, 
as thofe of Babylon, Perfia, Affyria, 
E ypt, Macedonia, &c. were called 
by the name of kings, in all las- 
guages, both ancient and modern. 

It is diiputed, whether emperors 
have the power of conferring the re- 
gal title. It is true, they have fome- 
times taken upon them to erect king- 
doms; and thus it is that Bohemig 
and Polaud are faid to have been 

c sailed 
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raifed to the dignity; thus, alfo, the 
enperor Charles the Bald, in the year 
877, gave Provence to Bojon, putting 
the diadem on his head, and decree- 
ing him to be called ding. ‘The em- 
peror Leopold I, moreover, erected the 
ducal Pruiiia into a kingdom, in fa- 
vour of the ele&tor of Brandenburg ; 
and though feveral of the kings of 
Europe refufed, for fome time, toac- 
knowledge him in that capacity, yet, 
at laft, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1712, they all acquiefced in it. 

In the eaft, the title and quality of 
emperor are more frequent than they 
are among us; thus, the fovereign 
princes of China, Japan, Hindoftan, 
Perfia, &c. are all emperors of China, 
Japan, &c. 

Inthe year 1723, the czar of Muf- 
covy aflumed the title of emperor of 
all the Ruffics, and procured himfelf 
to be recognized as fuch by molt of 
the princes and ftates of Europe. 

‘The Weftern Roman empire, which 
had terminated in the year 475, in 
the perfon of Auguftulus, the lait Ro- 
man emperor, and which was fuc- 
eceded by the reign of the Huns, the 

)itrogoths, and the Lombards, was 
revived by Charlemagne, king of 
Fiance, on Chriitmas Day, in the 
year 8co. This prince being then at 
Rome, pope Leo Ii crowned him 
emperor, in St. Peter’s church, amid 
the acclamaticns of the clergy and the 
people. Nicephorus, wio was, at 
that time, emperor of the Eaft, con- 
fented to this coronation. After the 
death of Charlemagne, and of Louis 
Je Debonnaire, his {on and fuccefior, 
the empire was divided between the 
four fons of the latter. Lothario the 
firft, was emperor; Pepin, was king 
of Aquitaine ; Louis, king of Ger- 
many ; and Charles le Chanve {the 
Bald) king of France, ‘This parti- 
tion was the fource of inceflant feuds. 
The French kept the empire under 
eight emperors, ull the year 917, 
when Louis IIT, the laf prince of the 
Ime of Charlemagne, died, without 
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iffue male. Conrad, count of Fran- 
conia, the fon-in-law of Louis, was 
then elected emperor. Thus, the 
empire went to the Germans, and 
became elective ; for it had been he- 
reditary under the French emperors, 
its founders. The emperor was choien 
by the princes, the lords, and the 
deputies-of cities, till toward the end 
of the thirteenth century, when the 
number of the electors was fixed. 
Rodolphus, count of Hapfbourg, was 
elected emperor in the year 1273. He 
is the head of the illuitrious houfe of 
Auttria, which is defcended from the 
fame itock as the houfe of Lorraine, 
reunited to it in the perfon of Francis, 
father of the prefent emperor. Charles 
VI, who died in 1740, was the ait 
emperor of the houfe of Auftria. He 
was fucceeded by the eletor of Ba- 
varia, Charles VII. It was this un- 
fortunate prince, whom Dr. Johnfon, 
in his * Vanity of Human Wifhes,’ 
mentions as one of the many examples 
of fplendid mifery. 
All times their fcenes of pompous woes 
afford, 
From Perfia’s tyrant * to Bavaria’s lord. 
* * £ & * 
The hold Bavarian, in a lucklefs hour, 
Tries the dread fummits of Czfarean 
power 3 
With unexpected legions burfts away, 
And fees delencelefs realms receive his 
fway ; 
fway! fair Auftria fpreads her 
mournful charms, 
The queen +, the beauty, fets the world in 
arms 3 
From hill to hill the beacons roufing blaze 
Spreads wi e the hopes of plunder and of 
praife 5 
The fierce Croatian, and the wild Huflar, 
With all the fons of ravage, crowd the 
wer: 
The baffled prince in honour’s flattering 
bloom 
Of hafty greatnefs finds the fatal doom, 
His foes cerifion, and his fubjeéts blames 
And tteals to death from anguifh and fronr 
fhame. 
On the death of Charles VII, in 
1745, Francis, grand duke of Tuf- 


Short 
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+ Moria Therefa, daughter of Charles VI. 
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cany, of the houfe of Lorraine, was 
elected emperor. He died in 1765, 
and was fucceeded by his fon Jofep! 
II, the late emperor.—The greatneis 
of the houfe of Aufiria, one of the moft 
o . 

powerful in the world, has been aug- 
mented, to an uncommon degree, by 
the fplendour of its alliances. Leo- 
pold the fecond, the prefent emperor, 
is not only chief of the empire, but 
fovereign of Hungary, Bohemia, Auf- 
tria, the Low Countries, &c. His 
fecond fon is grand duke of Tufcany ; 
and his fifters are the queens of France 
and Naples, and the duchefs of 
Parma. 

The imperial prerogatives were 
formerly much more extenfive than 
they are at prefent. At the clofe of 
the Saxon race, in the year 1024, 
they exercifed the right of conferring 
all the eccleiiaftical beneiices in Ger- 
many ; of receiving the revenues of 
them during a vacancy ; of fucceed- 
ing to the effects of inteftate eccle- 
fiailics ; of confirming or annulling 
the elections of the popes; of affem- 
bliag councils, and of appointing 
them to decide concerning the afiairs 
of the church ; of conferring the title 
of king on their vafia's; of granting 
vacant fiefS; of receiving the revenues 
of the empire; of governing Italy 
as its proper fovereigns ; of erecting 
free cities, and eftablithing fairs in 
them; of aflembling the diets of the 
empire, and fixing the time of their 
duration; of coining money, and 
conferring the fame privilege on the 
ftates of the empire; and of admi- 
niitermg both high and low juttice 
Within the territories of the duterent 
ftates: but, in the vear 1437, they 
were reduced to the right of confer- 
ring all dignities and tities, except 
the privilege of being a. ftate of the 
empire ; of preces primaria, or of ap- 
pointing ence during their reign a 
dignitary in each chapter, or religious 
house ; of granting cifpenfations with 
refpect to the age of majority; of 
erecting cities, nd conferring the pri- 
vilege of coining money; of calling 
the mectiags of the dict, and pre- 
dicing in them. 


To this fome have added, 1. That 
all the princes aud ftates of Germany 
are obliged to do them homage, and 
{wear fidelity tothem. 2. That they, 
or their generals, have a right to 
command the forces of a] the princes 
of the empire, when united together. 
3. That they receive a kind of tri- 
bute from all the princes and ftates of 
the empire, for carrying on a war 
which concerns the whole empire, 
which is called the Reman month.— 
But, after all, there is not-a foot of 
land, or territory, annexed to this 
title: for, ever fince the reign of 
Charles IV, the emperors have de- 
pended entirely on their hereditary 
dominions as the only fource of their 
power, and even of their fubfiitence. 

The kings of France, alfo, were 
anciently called emperors, at the time 
when they reigned with their fons, 
whom they aflociated to the crown. 
Thus, Hugh Capet, having affociated 
his fon Robert, took the title of em- 
peror, and Robert that of king. 
King Robert is alfo called emperor of 
the French, by Helgau of Fleury. 
Louis le Gros, upon affociating his 
fon, did the fame. ‘The kings of 
England had likewife anciently the 
title of emperors, as appears from a 
charter ofking Edgar; and the crown 
of England has been long ago de- 
clared in parliament to be an imperial 
crown. 

The prefent head of the German 
empire is Leopold II, who was born 
on the fifth of May 1747, being the 
fecond ion of the emperor Francis II, 
and of Maria Therefa, quzen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, the celebrated 
daughter of the emperor Charl:s VI. 
He {ucceeded the emperor, his facher, 
as grand duke of Tufcany in 1765, 
and was married, the next year, to 
Maria Louifa, daughter of Philip V, 
kine of Spain. On the 20th o1 Fe- 
bruary 1790, onthe death of his bro- 
ther, the late emperor Jofeph II, he 
fucceeded to the hereditary dominions 
of the houfe of Auftria, and relin- 
quified the grand duchy of Tufcany 
to Ferdinand, his fecond fon, On 
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the 36th of September, he was elected 
king of Romans: he made his public 
entry into Frankfort on the ath of 
Oéivber; was crowned emperor on 
the gth of that month, and king of 
Hungary, at Prefbourg, on the 15th 
of November. He has a numerous 
family. His eldeft fon, the archduke 
Francis, is hereditary prince of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and was married, 
Auguil 14, 1790, to Maria Therela, 
eldeit cavghter of his Sicilian ma- 
jetty. His fecond fon, the grand 
duke of Tufcany, was married, the 
fame day, to Maria Louifa, fecond 
daughter of his Sicilian majeity. The 
emperor has two filters and one 
brother unmarried. His other fifters 
are Maria Amelia, married in 1769, 
to Ferdinand, duke of Parma, by 
whom fhe has a fon and three daugh- 
ters; Maria Caroline, married in 
1768, to Ferdinand IV, king of the 
Two Sicilies, by whom fhe: has feven 
children living; Maria Antonietta, 
born November 2, 1755, married 
April 19, 1770, to Lewis, dauphin 
of France, now Lewis XVI, king of 
the French, who was born Auguit 23, 
1754, and by whom fhe has a prineets, 
born December g, 1778, and the pre- 
fent dauphin, born March 27, 1785; 
the wife of the uncle of the prefent 
elector of Saxony; and a brother, 
Ferdinand, born in 1754, and married 
in 1771, to Maria Beatrix, daughter 
and heirefs of the duke of Modena, 
by whom he has two fons and two 
daughters. 

There is a ftriki 
each other in ali the 
Auitiian family. 


ng refemblance of 
ranches of the 
The emperor Leo- 
pol has, i in a remarkable degree, the 
thick ‘ip, which has long been a dif 


tinguithing feature in “that family. 
He is a handiome man; is rapid in 
his words and motions ; and has more 
vivacity in his manner than either 
tue late emperor, or his brother, the 
archduke, wio refides at Milan. Like 
them, he is good-humoured, conde- 
icending, and afable. ‘The empiets, 

* See Univerfal Magarine 

+ See Extra&s iom this Edit in 
Vol, LXXXIV, pa_c 183, 
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when grand duchefs of Tufcany, was 
of a very domeftic turn, and lived 
much in the country with her chil- 
dren. 

M. Dupaty, in his Letters on Italy, 
has given an exalted character of Leo- 
pold, with fome judicious reflections 
on his civil and criminal regulations *. 
The edict, which contained thefe, was 
tran‘lated from the Italian, by the 
direction of the late excellent Mr. 
Howard, and printed to be given 
among his triends +.—But how bene- 
volent and humane foever were the 
intentions of this prince, he is treated 
by Mr. Merry, in his ‘ Laurel of 
Liberty,’ as a confummate defpot.— 
Since -his acceffion, however, to the 
hereditary dominions of his anceftors, 
and to the Imperial dignity, it may 
be ditlicult, perhaps, to find any cir- 
cumilance very cenfurabie in his con- 
dust. At the commencement of his 
reign, he found himfelf involved, 
with a diminifhed army, and an ex- 
hauited treafury, in an unfuccefsful _ 
war againft the Ottoman empire ; and 
his fabjeéts in the Low Countries, 
who had entirely thrown off their al- 
legiance to the late emperor, his bro- 
ther, refufed, with great pertinacity, 
to acknowiedge him for their fove- 
reign. ‘The readinefs with which he 
confented that the objects in difpute 

ctween him and the Turks fhould be 
put into 2 train of final pacification, 
did not feem to beipeak a favage de- 
light in war; and when he had re- 
duced his Belgic fubjects by force of 
arins, not one vindictive meafure ful- 
lied the luftre of conqueft. . Neither 
confiications, proicriptions, nor exe- 
cutions, were heard of. His cle- 
mency, on the contrary, would have 
done honour to a Titus; -and the 
readinefs with which he agreed to re- 
ftore the violated conftitution to its 
former itate under Maria Therefa, 
befpoke the good man, the good 
prnee, in a word—the Father of his 
People. 


» Vol. LXXXIV, page 6 6165. 
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Interefting OBSERVATIONS on fome COMMON IMPROPRIETIES 


in Writing the ENGLisH LANGUAGE, 


The late Mr. Sheridan, to whofe Labcurs the Englifo Language has been confider« 


ably indebted, publifhed, a few years age, cn Edition of Swift?s Works, in 
which he thought it neceffary, as an Ovje# of public Benefit, to point cut, in 
Notes, fuch grammatical Inaccuracies as might occur in the Style of this excellent 
Writer; who, he chferved, was frequently very faulty, although universally 
allowed to write the pureft and moft corre Englifo of any of our duthors. ds 
the Works of all our other Exglifo Writers, moreaver, abound with fome general 
Improprieties which have been long eftablijhed by Cujtom, and juffered to keep 
their Pofts through an unpardonable Negle? of fbudying our own Language, Mr. 
Sheridan thought it necefary, likewije, to introduce Oljervations on fome of the 
moft important of them into bis Preface. And thefe Objervations we now injert, 
with particular Pleafure, as meriting the Attention of all our Readers, who 
would afpire to the Praife of writing their native Tongue with Elegance and 





Propriety. 


S the living fpeech has never en- 

gaged our attention, the whole 
being employed about the written lan- 
guage, many barbarous words of un- 
couth found are ftill retained, not- 
withitanding there are others of the 
fame import, more pleaiing to the 
ear. Such as— 


Whilit While 
amongit For mong 
betwixt between 
amidit amid. 


No final found can be more difagree- 
able than that of f, as it is only the 
fudden ftop of 2 hiis. 


Downwards Downward 
forwards For forward 
towards toward. 


What occafion is there for continuing 
the fina! 5 in thoie words ? 


Further— farther. 
Why is this anomaly fuffered to re- 
main, when we have the regular de- 
grees of comparifon in—Far, farther, 
fartheft ? 


Refide—befides. 
Thefe two words being of fimilar 
found, are very impropeily uied pro- 


' ‘ 


mifcuoufly, the one for the other. 
When employed as a prepofition, the 
word éefide thould always be ufed: 
when as an adverb, defiaes. ‘The firit 
fignifies, gver and above; the laf, 
moreover: as in the following fen- 
tences. Befide (over and above) what 
has been advanced upon this fubject, 
it may lead us to enquire, &c. 

Befides, (moreover) what has been 
advanced upon this fubjeét, may lead 
us to enguire, &c. 

It is always an imperfeétion in a 
language to have the fame individual 
word belong to different parts of 
fpeech ; but when there are two words 
dif‘erently pronounced, and differently 
fpeit, ufed promifcuoufly for each 
other, both in point of meauing, and 
in difcharging the different ofhces of 
prepofition and adverb, it favours 
much of barbarifm, as it is fo eafy to 
allot their peculiar province to each. 
When L faid that the word ¢e/de— 
fhould be always’ ufed as the prepoti- 
tion, and—éefides—as the alverb, the 
choice was not made at random. In 
its prepotitional ftate, it mult be 
clofely united to the following word ; 
in its adverbial, it fhould always have 
a paufe after it. . Now the word be- 

hide— 
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fide—rot loaded with the final s, is 
Ten. tered more apt to run glibly into 

e foliowing wo: a: and the word be- 
nae a always preced ling ra paule, has, 
by the addition of the s, a ttronger 


found to rett upon. 


Like—likely 
one 2 two word sallo, from a fimi- 





Nitade of found, though of fuch dif 
ferent meanings, are “nied promiten- 


oufly. L Like—(hould be confined to 
fimilit ude,—Likely—to probabiljty. 


No-ways—nowile. 
Ne-ways—is a vulgar corruption 
from no-w file, ai id yet has got into 
general uic, even among our beit 
© e - 
witters. Phe term natin T—wile— 
fienit manner 5 ife—in 
hike m: r--otherwvie—in a dider- 
ent manner. it ihould be always 
é, iN nO manner. 


as —likezws 
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From whence—whence. 
The pr: Pega ay m—in the ufe 
of thi he mott Part re- 
dund rally included 








Pie, is for t 


as it is gre: 








an the word whence. ‘Thus—zcheace 
come: you? fieniies- from what place 
come you? Whexe it follows - from 
which it follows. 

as 

No—not. 


The particle—o—is often fubfti- 
tuted in the place of — wot; as—I care 
not whether you believe me or xo. 

To fhew the abfur dity cf this, it will 
he only neceflary to add the words 
afiter+xe—which are underftood—as 
thus—I care not whether yeu believe 
me, or no believe me—inflead of do 
mot believe me. ‘The ads erbs no and 
jess are pi irticles exp refi ve of the fim- 
ple diflent or afler t of the s{ipeal-er, and 
can never be connected witi any fol- 
lowing word; and we might with as 
much propriety fay—I care ner whe- 
ther you do not believe me or yes— 
as make ule of its oppofite—nxe—-in 
that manner. This vulgarifm has 
taken its rife frcm the fame caule be- 
fore-mentioned, t!.e Aimilarity of jound 
between ao and au. 
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Never fo—ever fo. 

This is a ftrange folecifm in lan. 
guage. Never fo, fignifies not ever 
io. Let us fubititute the one for the 
other, and the abfirdity wiil be ap- 
Farent. Thas, when we fay—I will 
do it, let him be never fo angry— 
how contrary to the intention would it 
appear, fhould the phrafe be changed 
to—let him not be ever fo angry. 
Or if we ufe the ‘ame word ina phraie 
of like import—I will do it bowever 
augry he may be—how glaring would 
the abiurdity appear, fhould any one 
fay—howxever angry he may be. 


I had rather. 

This phrafe is ftrangely ungram- 
matical; ra‘ser—means—more wil- 
lingly. Now let us fubititute the one 
in the place of the other—as—I had 
more willingly go than ftay,—and it 
impropriety would be manifeft. The 
adverb—rather—is expreflive of an 
att of the will, and therefore fhould 
be joined to the verb—to wil/—and 
not to the auxiliary - to bawe. In- 
fe: ad of I Aad rather—it fhould be—] 
WOU ld rather. 


A—an, 

Ta the ufe of this article, it has been 
laid down as a rule, that it thould be 
written-—a before a confonant, and 
—an—before a vowel; but by notat- 
tending io the exceptions to this rule, 
the article ez has been very impro- 
perly placed before words of a certain 

clafs, which ought to be preceded by 
the vowel fingly. All words be>ir- 
ning with 7, when the accent is onit, 
or when the vowel is founded fepa- 
rately from any — letter, fhould 
hav € a, not ax, befo: them. a a 
anit, a Gniverfe, a ifcful pro) jc, ¢ 
For the vowel w, in this cafe has not 
a fimple found, but is pronounced ex- 
ally in the fame manner as the dip- 
thongs commencing with y, as in yew 
the pronoun, the individual fourd 
given to the name of the vowel «. 
Now, az is never written before any 
words beginning with »; nor fhould 
it be placed before words commencing 
with 
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with z, when fowaded exa€tly in the 
fame manner; if we write—a youth, 
we fhould alfo write—a w/e. 

In like manner—an—never pre- 
cedes words commencing with w, 
nor fhould it therefore the vowel o, 
when it forms the fame found. ‘Thus 
the word, ove, has the fame found as 
if written, wen, and yet it has been 
the cuftom to write—{fuch ax one. In 
both cafes contrary to the ufage of 
fpeech. 

When words begin with the letter 
b, they are preceded fometimes by ay 
fometimes by az; and this by an in- 
yariable rule in fpeaking. When the 
h, or afpirate is founded, the article 
ais ufed; as, a houfe, a horje: when 
the 4 is mute, az is employed ; 
ax hour, an honour; pronounced as 
if w ritten Qu O“Wrs, Al Cnxnor. = 
yet in all books: publifhed of lat 
years, the article az precedes ail 
words beginning with /, alike—as an 
houfe, aa horie, &c. Surely the 
printers ought’ to reform this abyfe, 
when they have fuch an obvious rule 
to guide them. They have nothing 
to do but to follow’ the eftablithed 
mode of fpeech, whereof printing 
ought, as nearly as pollible, to be the 
tran{cript. 

I have alfo taken the liberty of 
changing throughout an affected ule 
of the third perfon fingular in verbs, 
by employing the hraenageg eh, 
long fince become obfolete, as, loveth, 
readet h, writeth, ee of ~ loves, 
reads, writes. This habit feems to 
have been caught from his profefional 
ufe of the church fervice, the bible, 
fermons, &c. for in the early editions 
of his firit publications 5, it had not 
obtained; nor indeed ia any of the 
others has it uniformly prewailed, as 
not only in the fame page, but even 
the fame fentence, the different modes 
aye frequently to be found; and the 
termina ting es, is, out of all propor- 
tion, oftener ufed than that of eth ; 


which would not have been the cafe, 
had it been the effect of judgment, or 
of choice. Now, as this finga larity 
is not to be met with, in any of the 
polithed writers from the days of 
Charles the fecond to this hour, i 
thought it fhould no longer have the 
fanction of fo diitingviined a name, 
by the cafual ufe of it here and there 
in his works ; efpecially as the change 
was much for the better, and founded 
upon good taite. None of the ele- 
ments of fpeech have a lefs agreeable 
found to the ear, than that of e/; it 
is a dead obtufe found, formed of the 
thickened breath, without any mix- 
ture of the voice; refembling the 
noife made by an angry goole, from 
which indeed it was borrowed; and 
is more difagrceable than the hiffing 
which has at leaft mere of tharpn cfs 
and fpirit in it. On this account, as 
well as fome othr caufes arifing from 


the genius of our t SNe not necefa 
fary 


Sy 


to be explaine re ha s been 

; but 
3 in the tranflation of 
the Bible, and in the Conmon 
Pyayer-book, it may be itll employed, 
even to advantage, in fermons, and 
works of divinity ; as it borrows a 
kind of folemnity, and fomewhat of a 
janctified air, from being found on ly 
in thofe facred writings ; on which 
account, I have fuffered it to remain 
in fach of Swift’s Works as may be 
claffed under thofe heads. 

Thofe who are advocates for the 
change of s inth ¢7/, affign as a reafon 
for ii, that in fo doing we avoid the 
frequent repetition of that hiffing let- 
te . objected to our language as aa 
imperfeétion. But in this, as in many 
other inftances where found is con- 
cerned, they judge by the eye, not 
the ear; for the letter s, after every 
confonant ia our language, except 
» lofes its own power, and af- 
re that of <, one of our mot 
pleafing founds. 


lo: g dif if d by our beit writers 


as it yet remain 
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The Hiflory of Ourivia: Or, 


ie is melancholy to advance an 
opinion fo demonftrative of the 
triumph of vanity over the mof ten- 
der aad indifpenfable of the focial du- 
ties, yet it is impofhible not to obferve, 
when we look abroad upon the con- 
du& of parents, relative to the matri- 
monia! eftablifhment of their children, 
that their anxiety is, almoft univer- 
fally, direfted more to pecuniary in- 
tereit, than to real happinefs. Opu- 
lence and grandeur are the only ob- 
jects of their purfuit; and if the 

oung gentleman’s fortune may be 
increafed, or mifs be advanced to a 
degree of rank and {plendour, fu- 
perior to her original expeétations, 
the future felicity, and even the pro- 
bable confequences to the fub/equent 
moral conduét of either the one o: the 
other, appear to be matters too tri- 
fling to claim a moment’s coniidera- 
tion ; and are therefore left, with all 
the train of future confequences, to 
the dominion of chance; or rather, 
to the malevolent influence of a cruel 
deftiny, whofe rocks and guickfands 
fcarcely any degree cf human virtue 
or prudence can be expected to avoid. 

To thew the fatal confequences of 
this prepofterous proceeding, it would 
be neceflary to enter, at large, into 
the voluminous hiftory of matrimonial 
unhappinefs ; to quote the long annals 
of Dottor’s Commons ; and recapitu- 


late the fill more extenfive memoirs: 


of private infidelity and collufive fe- 
paration. But a tafk fo toilfome and 
unpleafant is neither fuited to my in- 
clinations, nor to the nature of this 
publication; I fhall, therefore, con- 
tent myfelf with expo%ng the venal 
fource of this prevalent error, and il- 
luftrating it with a ci:cumitance which 
happened within the fphere of my own 
private obfervat'on. 

In the dicharge of this office, I am 
aware that there are many who, from 
the unfcrutinizing influence of good 
natured fimplicity, or an incapacity 
to develope the illulive mazes of the 


3 


the Delufions of Parental Vanity. 


human heart, will be led to confider 
that but little feverity ought to be 
ufed; * becaufe the error,’ they will 
tell us, ‘ proceeds from the generous 
and amiable fource of parental affec- 
tion.’ Nay, I have no kind of doubt, 
but that many parents who have thein- 
felves purfued this line of conduct, 
would, without any fcruple, lay their 
hands on their hearts, and declare 
that they weve confcious of no other 
motive. 

But ‘the heart of man is deceitful 
to itfelf above all things ;’ and if 
people will not give themfelves the 
trouble to watch the emotions of their 
minds, and develope tieir own mo- 
tives, the circumftance may indced 
furnifh the pniloiopher with the means 
of accounting for the depravity of hu- 
man nature, but can be no reafon 
why the moralift, who wifhes to cor- 
rect the vices, and prevent the miferics 
of mankind, fhould reitrain his honeft 
{pleen. 

For my own part, having confider- 
ed this fubjeét, rot a little, I think 
myfelf neceffitated to declare the con- 
duct I am reprebating, to be derived 
from the all-blinding influence of felf- 
love; which induces the parent (fre- 
qucatly, perhaps, unconfcious of {0 
fordid and unjuftifiable a motive) to 
facrilice the happinefs of his ofispring 
at the fhrine of his own vanity, and 
defire of reflected importance. 

Thofe who would maintain the con- 
trary opinion, muift inform me by 
what kind of arguments they would 
{upport the pofition, ¢ That there is 
more diliinterefled affeétion in wifhing 
for the honour of having children who 
{port an elegant equipage, or deco- 
rate the pannel of their coaches with 
a coronet, than in having no other 
object than the peace and virtue of 
our oifpring in view, and being in- 
different about the fplendour, or hu- 
mility, of the fituation in which thefe 
great and only blefiings are enjoyed. 
Or they muit teach me the kind of 

logic 
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logic, by which fquire Ruffel’s decla- 


ration to his daughter is to be ren- 
dered comprehenfible, . « D me, 
Harriot, I wad/ make you happy, that 
I wail; if you break your heart to- 
morrow morning.’ 

I am very well aware, that there 
are few parents, if any, who could be 
driven to a degree of abfurdity quite 
fo glaring as this of Mr. Colman’s 
fquire, without having their eyes 
opened to their motives. Nay, I 
hope J might venture a little farther, 
and fay, that I believe not many 
would, in the prefent eniightened age, 
when the claims of focial and relative 
duty begin to be underitood, and it is, 
at length, admitted, that children, as 
well as parents, have fome rights, and 
that if the latter fet no bounds to their 
tyranny, the former are entitled to fet 
fome to their obedience :—in this en- 
lightened age, I believe, there are 
not many who would hold themfelves 
juftificd in proceeding to abfolute 
coercion, and com/elling their children 
to enter into fuch connections as were 
evidently, and avowedly, the objects 
of their horror and averfion. But there 
is a gentler, and yet more cruel, kind 
of compulfion; a coercion of mind, 
which, as it is only to be exercifed 
over the molt amiable and tender 
cifpofitions, refiects, when properly 
confidered, more difgrace upon the 
domettic tyrant who exerts it, than 
the perfonal feverities auchorized by 
the irrational laws of Sparta and of 
Roine. 

The parent, confcious of the afcen- 
dency which veneration for his cha- 
ratter gives over the ductile mind of 
achild (efpecially of a daughter) of 
a mild and amiable difpofition, pur- 
{ues his point, not by threats and 
commands, but by folicitude and en- 
treaties; difplays an anxiety, which 
the aifeCionate maiden is taught to 
fuppofe nothing but a compliance with 
his requeft can alleviate ; and reite- 
rates his complaints of the unhappi- 
nefs with which the difappeintment of 
his wifhes overwhelms his mind. 

Arguments like thefe are {ometimes 
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irrefiftible, even by the headitrong 
refolution of the rougher fex: with 
the fofter, and more affectionate 
among the fair, they hardly ever fail 
of fuccefs; efpecially when accom- 
panied with the powerful blandifh- 
ments of parental endearment. Yet, 
how cruel, how inconfiftent is fuch a 
mode of proceeding? Can parental 
entreaties remove the unaccountable 
antipathies of the heart? Can the 
power of argument awaken the fine 
{ympathies of the foul ? 

‘Yo the finefles, however, of fuch 
paternal artifices, the ‘haplefs Olivia 
fell a pitiabie iacrifice, and her un- 
guarded virtue is left tottering on a 
precipice, affailed by the guits of a 
teo powerful and tvo agreeable paf- 
fion. 

Olivia is the yenngeft daughter of 
Mr. Jacob Barlow, a gentleman of 
mail paternal eftate in Buckingham. 
fhire, and generally eiteemed among 
his acquaintance to be a man of good 
and pliable difpofitions. He is, how- 
ever, far from being entitled, in a 
philojophical point of view, to that 
portion of praife which his temper has 
fo univerfally reccived, through the 
various ftages of his life; for his 
good nature is of that defcription, 
that he never put himielf to any in- 
convenience to promote the happinefs 
others ; and his pliability to the hu- 
mours of maukind was never exerted, 
but for the purpofe of obtaiming his 
own particular ends. 

In thort, Mr. Bariow’s difpofition is 
rather jmocth than gentie; and he is 
rather averfe to exertion, than -an 
enemy to tyranny. ‘io gain his own 
point with the leatt trouble to himfelf 
is at all times his grand object; nor 
did he ever iofe an opportunity of 
gratifying his paffions or his vanity, 
when he could do either the one or 
the other, without the profpect. of 
plunging himflf into perplexities, or 
of prov ok ing dangerous refentments. 

That 2 man of his difpoition thould 
have betrayed the woman he ijeved 
into a matrimonial bargawi, by ai- 
fuming the appearance of an immente 

LD juriuie 
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fortune he did not poffefs, rather than 
affail her heart with the more gene- 
fous arts and attentions, infpircd by 
the tender paflions, will not be for- 
ptiling ; any more than it will appear 
wonde:iul that his partiality to his 
children fhould be proportioned to 
their exterior charms, and his care 
more direéted to the accomplithments 
of their perions, than the cultivation 
and improvement cf their minds. 
Olivia, the unfortunate heroine of 
my tale, having i perion, the delicate 
lovelinefs of which (if we exec opt that 
fhe has fome degree of expreiiion and 
fentiment in her counte:a:ce) was 
fcarcely ever furpafled by the brig hteft 
toait of the furrounding counties, was 
therefore his particular favourite. ‘To 
behold her a‘orned with every thing 
that could add attra&lio.s to Bag 
cha arms ; to fce the ardent gaze of 
admiration, thot from the captured 
eves of contending youths, beaming 
on her enchanting form ; to hea ir the 
voice of rapture grow pro ix in her 
applaufe; thefe were the principal 
peatures of his life; and if ever he 
fubmitted to ¢ the pain of invent‘os,’ 
it was to devife fuch fabjects of con- 
verfation for his company as would 
naturatly lead to a didertat‘on, on the 
charms of his Olivia. 
Notwithitanding much of thi pride 
and partiatity was unavoidably, aud 
ftill more ote nta tiovlly, cupl.yed in 
the preferce of Olivia, fue had na- 











turally {> amtable, and & exc leat 
a diipoution, that paren ! > could 
only half ververt it. rue the 
had learned to confider gint 

in all things, the preicrence 
before her, brothers and it iter et 
fhe entertained fer them fo fiacere 
aad ardent an atection, and difplaved 


fo unatected and coniiant a i licitude 
for their happiref, that the moit 
fulv cynic matt have pardoned fer 
littic temale prde: ¢ pecially when 
he knew the tource from which it was 
devived. And though fiars and co- 
ronets would fometimes gild her flum- 
bering thoughts, and her Waking 
houis now and then were Oc. pied 
2 





in the contemplation of title and equi- 
page, the could never be taught to 
keep at an unmannerly diftance thofe 
of our fex, whofe merits might chal- 
lenge her efteem, thovgh, in her fa- 
ther’s opinior, their fortunes might 
not entide them to her fimiles. 

This had long been a caufe of much 
anxiety to Mr. Barlow ; 3; who, on that 
secount, though he did not conccive 
the match equal to the expectations 
his daughter’. charms and accompitth- 
ments entitled her to form, yet, hav. 
ing fome overtures made by a young 
baronet, the lineal defcendant of an 
honourable houfe, in which the title 
had been pre‘erved, ever fince the 
reign of Charles the firit, for fear of 
bei ig fru‘trated by fome leis flattering 
atta. iment, immediately clofed with 
the propoial ; although Olivia had 
yet icarcely atta‘ned her eighteenth 
year. 

‘This precipitation of the ambitious 
fither, however, did not appear to 
have been at all | fuperfluous ; ; for when 
he mentioned the prorofal to our he- 
roine, the received it with a degree of 
coldneis, or rather difguft, which did 
not fail to excite a fuipicion of fome 
piev ious and concealed partiality. 

he fact 1s, that Olivia, during a 
vifit which fhe paid, in the fummer 
months, to a relation in another part 
of the country, had met with a young 
gentleman of fome fortune, and better 
connections, though inferior, in thete 
particulars, not only to the fanguine 
hopes of Vir. Bar'ow, but, with refpect 
to te former, even to the expectations 
which the daughter might, without 
pre‘umpiion, have been extitled to 
turm. 

‘| his young gentleman, whofe name 
was Ambio, had attached himte!f, 
trom a fentiment of tafte, to the {ci- 
ence of painting, and was, at the time 
when he was frit flruck with the 
charms of Olivia, making an ex- 





curiion, through fome of the moft ro- 
mantic provinces of our ifland, in queft 
of picturefqgue beauty. With that 
keen fentibility of every fpecies of 
grace and lovelinets, which conftitutes 
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a principal part of the charatter of a 
true votary of Apeiiles, it is not fur- 
priling that his heart fhould teel the 
power of Olivia’s charms; and as to 
the fine enthufiafm of his art, he 
added all the charms of eloquence, 
and all the attractions cf vivacity and 
the mot refined gallantry, we muit 
not deem it mi: raculous, that, when 
his powers of pleafing were called 
forth by fach an object, he thouid dil- 
play a brilliancy ot fancy, and an in- 
finuation of manners, which even a 
more haughty and leis diicerning 
far one could no: have overlocked, 
in one of the moit graceful forms 
which youtuiul teuderuefs could ai- 
fume. 

Olivia litened, and Olivia gazed: 
fhe fel: how dangerous he was, yet 
could not debar hertelf the pleafure of 
his company: fhe reflected upon the 
lofty profpeéts to which fhe had af- 
pired, and could not, without con- 
fufion, and a fenfation which, in a 
better caufe, might have been called 
remorfe, think of abandoning her 
gikied vifions ; yet the dwelt with 
pleafure on the perfections of the 
youthful artiit; delighted to fee him 
trace his mimic forms upon the can- 
vafs, imbibed his fentiments of tat 
and virtz, and thought that no coro- 
net in the land could prefent her fan, 
or hand her to a chair with fo inetia- 
ble a grace: and when, at her de- 
parture, Ambio faluted her fingers, 
a; he handed her into the caach, and 
folicited the honour of | being permit- 
ted to vifit her at Barlow caitle, fhe 
could not help reflecting, that if there 
might be in the world, » jut fuch ano- 
ther man as Ambio, biefied with an 
equipage, and adorned with an illuf- 
trious title, he, and he only could 
make the heart of Olivia happy. Nay 
fhe would fometimes in lulge the ro- 
Mantic reveries of youth, and quit- 
ting the dull path of poffibility, would 
picture to herfelf the gradations by 
which he might attain thefe advan- 
tages. At other times, fhe would 
form the no lefs romantic wih 
taat hes father would relinguith his 


ambitious views, and be contented 
that fhe fhouid be happy, without 
being great. 

Trough thefe reflections were not 
conitanily uppermoft ia Olivia’s minc, 
and had even begun, in fome degree, 
to fubfide, it will naturally be “fup- 
pofed that they were recalled with 
additional vivacity, by the unexpected 
propolal of her father. 

Mr. Barlow was, however, per- 
feétly in pofletion of the art, if pot 
of iwaying his daughter's judgment, 
at leatt of diresting her determina- 
tions ; ant having pe: fuaded her thet 
all his future happinets, and the con- 
folation uf declining years, depended 
upon her compliance, fle at length 
confented to give her reluétant hand 
to fir Theodore Firwood; though 
fhe, as well as her father, was we'l 
aflured, that if he pofiefied fome of 
tne exteriors of a man of tafte and 
urbanity, his morals were of a vey 
coarfe deicription, his pefiions bru- 
talized by a vitiated tatte for varicty, 
aud his general habits tainted by ai- 
moit every tpecies of debauchery. 

Low incompatible there difpoiit ions 
in a hufband are to all the enjoy- 
ments and tranquility of a delicate 
2 mind, Olivia’s good ienfe had but too 
red foreicen ; but experience foon 
taught her, that the difguft and an- 
guiih they produced were abfolutcly 
infupportable to one long ufed to 
every {pecies of indulgence under the 
parental roof, and to have every em- 
barrafling care and vexation, thai 
might diiturb the foft tranquillity of 
her charms, kept conftantly aloof with 
the moit flattering folicitude. 

The houte of fir Lheodore, almoit 
from the very day of his nuptial, 
was one continued icene of riot and 
diflipation ; nor was it poflible for 
Olivia, when he was at home, to re- 
tire out’ of the reach of difturbance 
from the noify debauchery of his com- 
panions. When he was out, indeed, 
the hada fhort interval of tranquillit, 
or rather, of fufpenfe; for, even cM 
imperfect calm, was difturbed by the 
painful reflection that it wouid ter.1- 
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nate in having a lump of fwvine-like 
inebriety retarn to her with loath- 
fome carefles. 

From thefe calamities, Olivia had 
no refource ; the thock received from 
this conduct by her delicate conftitu- 
tion, having too far injured both her 


{pirits and her health, to fuffer her to- 


enter, to any coniiderable degree, into 
the purfuits of fathionable diflipation, 
and it being dificult in fathionable 
circles to meet with companions in- 
clined to psrtake of more tranquil en- 
joyments: fo that the only folitary 
confolation that was left her, was that 
from the rapid decline of her hufband’s 
affection, there was room to hope, 
that the fhould fhortly be releaied 
from all the oppreflion of his com- 
pany. 

When we are diffatisfied with the 
election we have made it is an un- 
avoidable confequence, that we begin 
to reflect with anxiety on what we 
have rejected. ‘The truth of this ob- 
fervation, Olivia eventually experi- 
enced ; nor fcarcely ever did the dif- 
guiling picture of tir Theodore’s con- 
duct recur to her mind without being 
accompanied with ‘too foft a figh,’ 
at the recollection of the very diiter- 
ent character of Ambio. . ‘The com- 
pariion of what fhe wes, and what 
fhe might have been, the {olid happi- 
nefs fhe had fpurned and the painted 
mifery fhe had embraced, operated 
fo itrongly on her mind, that all the 
badges of her too dearly purchafed 
dignity foon became the objects cf 
her moft inveterate difguft. Title, 
fo long the object of her deareft am- 
bition, founded in her ears like an 
epithet of wretchednefs and folly; and 
the bloody hand which decorated the 
arms on her carriage, never met her 
eyes, without reproaching her igno- 
rance of the real fources of happinefs. 

‘Oh! happier—beyond concep- 
tion happier !’ would fhe fay inward- 
ly, «had been Mrs. Ambio, in the 
moft humble obfcurity, than lady Fir- 
wood in all her envied fate 

This fituation of affairs, as it could 
not fail of being known to Mr. Barlow, 


occafioned him, it is true, fome un- 
eafinefs; but as he feared his inter- 
ference might occafion a feparation 5 
and thereby, in the eyes of the world, 


leffen the rank and importance of his | 


daughter, he fuffered matters to take 
their courfe ; confoling himfelf with 
the reeétion that he was father to a 
title, and might, perhaps, one day, 
have a baronet for his grandfon. _ 

The mutual difguit of the parties, 
however, has virtually effected that 
feparation which the father was un- 
willing to bring about. For fir ‘Theo- 
dore and his lady going, during the 
laft feafon, to one of the watering 
places, and the former returning again 
to London after avery fhort refidence, 
lady Firwood was permitted to re- 
main behind; and‘as her difguft has 
in fome degree prevailed over her re- 
gard for her charaéter, and his attach- 
ment to debauchery has rendered him 
indifferent to every object but its en- 
joyments, fhe has never yet found any 
temptation to return to him; efpe- 
cially as fhe has yet had no reafon to 
complain of his liberality in anfwer- 
ing her pecaniary demands fince their 
feparation. 

This event had not long taken 
place before it come to the ears of 
Ambio, who had been not a little 
affected by the former intelligence of 
her nuptials; and who now, blinded 


by an unextinguifhed paffion, con- 


ceived hopes of yet obtaining, though 
in a way lefs to her honour, and his 
own fatisfaction, the pofleflion of thé 
object of his defires. Fired with this 


profpect, he flew to the place of her ' 


refidence, and throwing himfelf, as if 
by accident, in her way, found it no 
difficult matter to repoffefs himfelf of 
her acquaintance and confidence, 

which he has ever fince enjoyed. 
‘Their familiarity has yet, I fin- 
cerely believe, been attended with no 
circumftances of criminality; but 
what are likely to be the confequences 
of fuch an acquaintance, under fuch 
circumftances, the heart of every 
reader, who is not ignorant of the 
force of the youthful paftions, will 
: readily 
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readily fuggeft. In the mean time, 
whatever may the confequences, 
let it be remembered, that if the hoary’ 
head of the father fhould be covered 
with fhame, where it expected dignity 
and honour; ~if he fhould fee his 
daughter degraded from the rank to 
which his felfifh vanity afpired to 
exalt her, and this idolized object 
of his ambitious hopes reduced at 
laft to be the miftrets of one whofe 
bed and bofom fhe might have 
fhared with innocence and honour, 


29 
Jet him lay his hand upon his hearts 
and reflect that the fault is all his 
éwn, and that he himfelf muft be re- 
fponiible for the future confequences, 
Let him remember, that his difgrace 
and mifery dre! the confequences of 
his own perverfion of the laws of na- 
ture ; to his having facrificed the de- 
fires and tranquillity of his child ‘to 
that felfith gratification which ought 
to have been the re/idt of her happi- 
nefs, not his oije? in providing for 


her future deftination. © C.W, 


The PrctuRe of a Rovt. 


Rout is an affemblage of people 

of fafhion at the private honfe 
of one of them. ‘The manner of 
making a Rout is this: 


Lady A, or lady B, or lady C, or 


any other capital im the alphabet of 


fafhion, choofes a diftant night, which 
may not interfere with any other Rout, 
but which, if poflible, may clafh with 
fome public amufement, and make a 
noife in the world. She iffues cards, 
intimating, that on the night {pecified, 
‘ fhe fees company.’ Thefe cards are 
fent to feveral hundred people; not 
becaufe they are relations, or friends, 
or acquaintance, but becaufe fhe has 


jeen them, or becaufe their prefence 


will give an ec/at to the thing. 

Before eleven o’clock at night, 
which is high tide, the houfe is crowd- 
ed with a company of both fexes 
and of all ranks. Card tables are 
placed in every room in the houfe ; 


} and as many in each room as will 
O) barely leave interffiices for the players 


to fit or move about. Coffee, tea, 


> and lemonade are handed about. 


Confufion is the very effence of a 


} rout, and every‘lady who gives a rout 


takes meafurement of the fafhion, and 


) not of her houfe. Many more perfons 


are invitéd than the place can hold, 


} and the enjoys the inconveniente, the 


fatigue, the heat, and other circiim- 


 ftances peculiar to a rewt, with as 


much heart-felt pleafure as a player 


who hears the fereams and noile of an 
immente crowd flocking to his benefit. 


‘the blunders of fervants, the mifling 


of articles of drefs, or the tearing: 
them, the repeated exclamations of 
good G—! now hotit is! Blefs me! 
Lady Betty, | am ready to faint! 
Dear me! O la! &c. thefe afford ex- 
quifite fatisfaétion to the lady of the 
houfe ; whofe happinefs may be deem- 
ed perfect, if fhe hear that the ftreet 
has been in an uproar, that fome of 
the nobility’s fervants have been fight- 
ing, fome of the carriages broke, or 
fone of the company robbed by the 
pickpockets at the door. 

Pharo-tables are indifpenfable at 
routs ; and thefe, as well as the cards, 
and other implements of gaming, are 
provided by a fet of gentlemen in the 
other end of the town, who make a 
comfortable livelihood by lending out 
their furniture per night. 

At a rout, itis not neceflary to take 
much notice of the lady of the houfe, 
either at entrance or exit—but you 
muit provide a feat at fome table, wir, 
if you can, but at all events 4 fome- 
thing. Very confiderable lofles exalt 
a rox¢ much, and if you have the cre- 
dit of a young heir being done over at 
your rout it eftablithes the credit of 
your houfe for ever. 

Such is a rout; and of fuch routs it ~ 
is not uncommon to hear that there 
are no lefs than fx on one night—a 
circumftance extremely encouraging 
to thofe who, upon the faith of people 
of fafhion embark their property in 
the eitablifhment of Operas or ‘Thea- 
tres, 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nums. LXXII. 


On the internal STRUCTURE of th EARTH. 


Sit mihi fas 





Pandere res alta terra & caligine merfas. 


VIRGIL. 


Give me, ye powers, the wondrous fcenes to fhow, 
Conceal’d in darknefs, in the depths below. 


N the furface of our globe, we 

have contemplated the Divine 
Power and Goodnefs, in innumerable 
initances, in which beauty and ufeful- 
nefs are equally apparent. Let us 
now penetrate into its interior regions, 
and explore the wonders of creative 

wer in its dark receffes, 

The philofopher has extended his 
ideal refearches to the very centre of 
the earth; but actual inquiries have 
proceeded, hitherto, but a very little 
depth below its furface ; and, even in 
thefe inquiries, the fpirit of enter- 
prize has been excited more by mo- 
tives of avarice than of curiofity. 
The deepeft mine, which is that of 
Cotteberg in Hungary *, extends 
only to the depth of 3000 feet: but 
what proportion does this bear to the 
depth of the globe, down to its centre, 
which is above 4000 miles? What- 
ever, therefore, has been faid of the 
earth, to a greater depth, is mere 
fiction or conjeéture. We may fup- 
pofe it, with Buffon, to be a globe of 
glafs; with Whifton, a {phere of 
heated iron; with Burnet, a great 
mais of waters; and, with Kircher, 
one dreadful volcano; but we mutt 
ever, at the fame time, confefs, that 
thefe are {uppotitions, which can never 
be afcertained by any human being. 

Upon examining the earth, where 
it has been opened to any depth, the 
firft thing that occurs, is the different 
layers or beds of which it is compofed. 
All thefe lie horizontally over each 
other, like the leaves of a book, and 


* Boyle, Vol. 


each of them is compofed of materials 
that increafe in weight in proportion 
as they lie deeper. This is, in ge- 
neral, the difpoution of the different 
materials, where the earth feems to 
have been unmoletfted ; but this order 
is frequently inverted, either from 
its original formation, or from acci- 
dental caufes, 

“The firft layer, moft commonly 
found at the furface, is that light coat 
of blaci:ifh mould, which is called, by 
fome, garden earth. With this the 
earth is univerially invefted, unlefs it 
be wafhed away by rains, or removed 
by fome other external violence. This 
feems to have been formed from ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies decaying, 
and thus turning into its fubftance, 
It ferves alfo as a ftorehoufe, whence 
the animal and vegetable natures are 
renewed ; and thus are all the vital 
bleflings continued in unceafing cir- 
culation. ‘This earth, however, is 
not to be fuppoied entirely pure, but 
is mixed with much ftony and gra- 
velly matter, from the layers that lie 
immediately beneath it. It generally 
happens, that the foil is fertile, in 
proportion to the quantity which this 
putrefied mould bears ta the gravelly 
mixture ; and as the former predomi- 
nates, fo far is the vegetation upon it 
more luxyriant, Jt is this external 
covering that fupplies man with all 
the true riches he enjoys, He may 
bring up gold or precious ftones from 
greater depths ; but they are merely 
the toys of a capricious being, upon 


III, page 240, 
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which he has placed an imaginary 
-yalue, and for which he often ex- 
changes the more fubftantial bleflings 
of life. ‘It is this earth,’ fays Pliny, 
¢ which, like a kind mother, receives 
us at our birth, and fuftains us when 
born. It is this alone, of all the ele- 
ments around us, that isnever found an 
enemy toman. ‘The body of waters 
may deluge him with rains, opprefs 
him with hail, and drown him with 
inundations. ‘The air rufhes in ftorms, 
prepares the tempeft, or lights up the 
volcano; but the earth, gentle and 
indulgent, ever fubfervient to the 
wants of man, fpreads his walks with 
flowers, and his table with plenty ; 
returns with intereft every good com- 
mitted to her care; and, if fhe pro- 
duce the poifon, fhe fupplies alfo the 
antidote. Though conftantly teafed, 
more to fupply the wants of man than 
his neceffities, yet, even to the laft, 
fhe continues her kind indulgence, 
and, when life is over, pioufly covers 
his remains in her bofom *.’ 

This external and prolific layer is 
in a ftate of continual change. Ve- 
getables, which are naturally fixed 
and rooted to the fame place, receive 
their adventitious nourifhment from 
the furrounding air and water: ani- 
mals, which remove from place to 
place, are fupported by thefe, or by 
each other. Both, however, having 
enjoyed, for a time, a life adapted 
to their nature, return to the earth 
thofe {poils which they had borrowed 
for a very fhort fpace, yet ftill to be 
quickened again into exiitence. But 
the depofits they make are of “= 
diffimilar kinds, and the earth is dif- 
ferently enriched by their continu- 
ance. Thofe countries that have, for 
a long time, fupported men and other 
animals, have been obferved to be- 
come more barren every day; while, 
onthe contrary, thofe defolate places, 
in which vegetables only are abua- 
dantly produced, are known to be 
poflefied of amazing fertility. ‘In 
regions which are uninhabited,’ fays 


* Hitt. Nat. lib. 2. cap. 63. 
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Buffon, ‘ where the forefts are not cue 
down, and animals do not feed upon 
the plants, the bed of vegetable earth 
is conftantly increafing. In all woods, 
and even in thofe often cut, there is 
a layer of earth of fix or eight inches 
thick, formed by leaves, branches, 
and bark, that fall and rot upon the 
ground. I have frequently obferved 
on a Roman way, which crofies Bur- 
gundy, fora long extent, that there 
is a bed of black earth, of more than 
a foot thick, gathered over the ftony 
pavement, on which feveral trees, of 
a very confiderable fize, are fupport- 
ed. This I have found to be nothing 
but the earth formed by the decayed 
leaves and branches, which have been 
converted by time into a black {oil. 
Now, as vegetables draw much more 
of their nourifhment from the air and 
water than they do from the earth, it 
mutt follow, that, in rotting upon the 
ground, the give much more to the 
foil than they have taken from. it. 
Hence, therefore, in woods kept a 
long time without cutting, the {oil 
below increafes to a confiderable 
depth; and fuch we actually find in 
thofe American wilds where the foreits 
have been undifturbed for ages. But 
it is otherwife where men and other 
animals have long fubfiited; for, as 
they make a confiderable confumption 
of wood and plants, both for fring 
and other ufes, they take more from 
the earth than they return to it, It 
follows, therefore, that the bed of 
vegetable earth, in an inhabited 
country, muft be always diminifhing, 
and mutt, at length, refemble the ioul 
of Arabia Petra, and other Oriental 
countries, which, having been long 
inhabited, are now become plains of 
falt and fand ; the fixed falt always re- 
maining, while the other volatile parts 
have flown away +.’ 

If, from this external furface we 
defcend deeper, and view the earth 
cut perpendicularly downward, either 
in the banks of great rivers, or fteepy 
fea fhores ; or, going fill deeper, ig¢ 


+ Buffon, Vol. I, page 353. 


we 














we obferve it in quarries or mines, 
we fhall find its layers regularly dif- 
‘pofed in their proper order. We 
muft not expect, however, to find 
them of the ime kind or thicknefs in 
every place, as they differ in different 
foils and fituations. Sometimes, marle 
is feen to be over fand, and, fome- 
times, under it. The moit common 
difpolition is, that under the firft earth 
is fourid gravel or fand, then clay or 
marle, then chalk or coal, marbles, 
ores, fands, gravels ; and thus an al- 
ternation of thefe fubftances, each 
prowing more denfe as it finks deeper. 
The clay, for inftance, found at the 
depth of one hundred feet, is com- 
monly more heavy than that found 
near the furface. 

Of thefe beds over beds it is ftill 
more remarkable, that each of them, 
as far as it extends, maintains exactly 
the fame thicknefs. It is found, alfo, 
that, as we proceed to confiderable 
depths, every layer grows thicker. 
They are fometimes very extenfive, 
being often found to cover a fpace of 
many leagues in circumference. But 
it muft not be fuppofed, that they are 
aniformly continued over the whcle 
globe, without interruption: on the 
contrary, they are ever, at fmall in- 
tervals, cracked through, as it were, 
by perpendicular fiffures ; the eart 
refembling, in this refpeét, the muddy 
bottom of a pond, whence the water 
has been dried off by the fun, and thus 
gaping in feveral chinks, which de- 
icend in a direction perpendicular to 
its furface. Thefe filures are many 
times found empty, but are oftener 
cloted up by adventitious fubftances, 
which the rain, or fome other acci- 
dental caufes, have conveyed to their 
cavitics. ‘Their openings are not lefs 
different than their contents, fome 
being not above half an inch wide, 
fome a foot, and fome feveral yards 
afunder; which laft form thofe dread- 
fal chafms that are to be found in the 
Alps, at the edge of which the tra- 
veller ftands, dreading to look down 
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to the immeafurable gulf below. 
Thefe amazing clefts are well known 
to fuch as have paffed thofe moun- 
tains, where a chafin frequently ap- 
pears feveral hundred feet deep, and 
as many over, at the edge of which 
the way lies. It often happens alfo, 
that the road leads along the bottom, 
and then the fpectator obferves, on 
each fide, frightful precipices feveral 
hundred yards above him; the fides 
of which correfpond fo exaétly with 
each other, that they feem evidently 
torn afunder. 

But the chafins in the Alps are no- 
thing to what are to be feen in the 
Andes in America. Thefe amazing 
mountains, in comparifon of which 
the former are but little hills, have 
their fiflures in proportion to their 
greatnefs. In fome places, they are 
a mile wide, and deep in proportion ; 
and there are fome others, that run- 
ning under ground, refemble, in ex- 
tent, a province *. 

Of this kind alfo is the cavern called 
Elden Hole in Derbyfhire; which, 
Dr. Plott tells us, was founded by a 
line of 2800 feet, without finding the 
bottom, or meeting with water; and 
yet the mouth of it is not above forty 
yards over}. ‘This immeafurable 
chafm runs perpendicularly down- 
ward ; and the fides of it feem totally 
fo plainly, as to fhow that they were 
once united. ‘Thofe who viiit the 
chafm generally procure itones to be 
thrown into its month; and thefe are 
heard for feveral minutes, falling and 
itriking againft its fides, producing a 
found that refembles diftant thunder, 
dying away as the ttone falls deeper. 

There are many more of thefe 
dreadful perpendicular fifures in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, with ac- 
counts of which Kircher, Gaffarellus, 
and others, who have given hiitories 
of the wonders of the fubterranean 
world, abundantly fupply us. The 
venerality of icaders, however, will 
confider them with leis aftonifhment, 
when they are informed of thei: being 


* Goldfinith’s Hivory of the Earth, Vol. I. ch. 6. 
+ Philofophical Tranfactions, Vol. I, page 370. 
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¢ommon all cver the earth; that in 
every field, in every quarry, thefe 
perpendicular fiflures are to be found ; 
either ftill gaping, or filled with mat- 
ter that has accidentally clofed their 
interftices. ‘The inattentive fpectator 
neglects the enquiry ; but their being 
common is partly the caufe that ex- 
cites the philofopher’s attention to 
them. The irregularities of Nature 
he is often content to pafs over unex- 
amined; but when a conftant and 
common appearance is prefented, 
every return of the object is a frefh 
call to his curiofity, and the chink in 
the next quarry becomes as great a 
matter of wonder as the chafin in 
Elden Hole. Philofophers, therefore, 
have long endeavoured to find out the 
caufe of thefe perpendicular fiflures, 
which our own countrymen, Wood- 
ward and Ray, were the firft that 
obferved were fo common and uni- 
verfal. Buffon fuppofes them to be 
cracks made by the fun, in drying up 
the earth, immediately after its emerg- 
ing from the deep. - Tue heat of the 
fun is very probably a principal caufe ; 
but it is not right to afcr.be to one 
caufe only, what we find may be the re- 
fult of many caufes. Earthquakes, fe- 
vere frofts, burfting waters, agd fiorms 
tearing np the roots of trees, have 
produced them in our own times; 
and to this variety of caufes we mutt, 
at prefent, be content to afcribe thofe 
which have happened at remote pe- 
riods, before we could have the op- 
portunity of making any obiervatious 
upon them. 

But in furveying the fubterrancan 
wonders of the globe, befide thote 
fiffures that defcend perpenuicularly, 
we frequently find others that defcend 
but a little way, and then {pread 
themfelves ofien to a great extent be- 
low the furface. Many of tuefe ca- 
verns, it mutt be contefied, may be 
the produGtion of human art and in- 
duitry; retreats made to protec the 
Opp efied, or iielier the rebber. Such, 
for in tance, arz the famous labyrinths 
of Cand:a; the ftone quarry ot Maei- 
ticht; the falt mines ia Poland; 
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fome of the catacombs in Egypt and 
italy ; and a great number of artificial 
caverns in Spain, that were made to 
ferve as retreats to the Chriftians 
againit the fury of the Moors. But 
the greateft number of caverns have 
been faihioned by the hand of Na- 
ture only. Indeed, there is fcarce a 
country in the world without its na- 
tural caverns ; and, every day, many 
new ones are difcovered. Of thofe in 
England, Oakey-hole in Somerfet- 
fhire, the Devil’s-hole in Derbyhhire, 
and Penpark-hole in Gloucefterfhire, 
have been often deicribed. The 
formér lies on the fouth fide of 
Mendip-hills, about a mile from the 
city of Wells. To conceive a jut 
idea of this, we muft imagine a pre- 
cipice of more than one hundred yards 
high, on the fide of a mountain, which 
fhelves away a mile above it. In this 
is an openiag not very large, into 
which we enter, going along upon a 
rocky uneven pavement, fometimes : 
afcending, and fometimes defcending. 
‘The root of it, as we advance, grows 
higher, and, ir fome places, is fifty 
feet from tne floor. In fome places, 
however, it is fo low, that a man 
mult ftoop to pafs. It extends, in 
length, about two hundred yards ; 
and from every part of the roof, and 
the floor, there are formed fparry 
concretions of various figures, that 
by flrong imaginations have been 
likered to men, lions, and organs. 
At the fartheit part OF this cavern 
rifes a ftream of water, well-ftored 
with fth, large enough to turn a mill, 
and diicharging itfeif at the entrance. 


~— But of ail the fubterranean caverns 








‘now known, the moit remarkable is ‘ 


The Grotto of Antiparos, diicovered } 
in the ifland of that name, about a 
hundred years ago, by Magni, an 
Italian waveller. The cefcipnons of 
this, by Kircher, ‘lourueiort, and = + 
the Count de Chotierl Goutier, are 
too long to be inferted, but are highly 
deferv ing the attention of the inquifi- 
tive traveller, who vitits thefe {ub- 
terraneans fcenes for amufement orly, 
aud t.e more minute cbicrvation of 
bk the 
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the philofophe:, ardent to purfue Na- 
ture to her moit fecret recefies. 

It is here natural to inquire how 
thefe amazing hollows of the earth 
came to be formed. It feems evi- 
ilofopher who would at- 
accou: it of Oakey -hele, 
s that | nave been 








excavation has 
trcams cf water ; 
which finding fubterranean  paff 
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On the Inportance of Courac 
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OtTwitHstTanpine the extra- 
vacant enthufiafin with wh ich 
courage has | been adm ured, eipecially 
among the ancients, with whom the 
word « Virtus, which we traniiate Vir- 
tue, fignified little more than the 
oh ya Aare a ger eet ee 
thir of maitial elory ; Lam inclined 
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its due efttmate among mankind, or 


1 

been valued as it really deferves. It 
has been praif ed and exalted for its 
frenzy, and abuies, while the eye of 
admiration, aazzled by the falfe glare 
of its gilded deformities, has over- 
looked its real perfect ions, and been 
blind to its moft v alu ble qualities. 
It has been extolled for degra hu- 
man nature below the brute creation, 
and hailed with popular admiration 
dit a the tra ng uiility of man- 
kind: while its tendency to exalt the 
reai virtues, and fecure tie peace and 
happinels of the individuals who en- 
joy it, has been too gencially cver- 
loc ked. 









Lo pectify this fatal miltake, or at 
lealt te vindicate tre neglected excel- 
lencies of this roble attribute of tic 
philorophic mind, is the principal ob- 
ject of thi- litle cliay, and I truft the 
goodiefs of the intention, will be ad- 
mitted as an excuie for its Ccicetse 

It will catily be perceived num my 
introduction of the ii.b:e&, that I do 
not m ean to confine the teri. to the 


mere indi ence of that di‘pofiti mm of 


mind, which enables a man, without 
teiror, Or remor.e, to ruid io:ard to 





which they flowed, the ground above 
them has ilipped down clofer to their 
furface, leaving the upper layers of 
the earth or ftone itll fufpended: the 
ground that funk upon the face of the 
waters forming the floor of the ca- 
vern; the ground, or rock, that kept 
fulpended, forming the roof. In- 
deed, there are but few of thefe ca- 
veins found without water, either 
within them, or near enough to point 
out their formation. 


© in various Situations of Life. 


the rerpetration of the moft defperate 
ats of ferocious inhumanity : the cou- 
ip ak of is equally as neceffary 

jtudent in his retirement, and 
‘adefinan in the baftle of the mer- 
orld, as for the failor in the 

lit of the ocean; and (whatever 
ahi onable affectation may have in- 
ated to the contrary) ‘would ap- 
pear as graceful in po blooming form 
of youthful beaury, a ball, or ina 
party of pleafare hy the ‘Thames, 
as in the patriot hero emming the 
tide of encroaching tyranny in the fe- 
nate, or vindicating the facred liber- 
ties of hifcountry, and the ineftima- 
ble bleflings of a free conititution, in 
the dreadful field of flaughter. 

The courage I mean—and I know 
no other quality worthy of {o dignified 
a title, conifts in the calm poltefion 
of our judgment in the various fitua- 
tioas in which accident, of the com- 
mon courfe of events may place us; 
in apprehending no peril where it 
does not really exit; and in being in 
1 _ a flate of mind as to avoid that 

anger which rea lly does exitt — 
duty will permit us to avoid it) with- 
Out trepidation, and be fuch _expe- 
dien ts as are mo conhitent with the 
di git y of our pe tg and moit con- 

duis ve to the end delired. 

"Lhis is a kind of courage without 
which no plea afure can be enjoyed 
: 10 happineis can 
no pene oiene 
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ficacious, not any virtue whatever be 
fecure. There is no fituation of life ; 
{carce any occurrence of the buiy, the 
domettic, or the pleafurable day ; in 
which it is not neceflary, and in which 
they who have it not, have not caufe 
to lament the defect. It is an in- 
furance on the advantages and enjoy- 
menis we poffefs; it enables us to ex- 
tricate ourfelves from thofe embar- 
raiiments, into which the coward does 
but plunge himifelf deeper and deeper 
when he attempts to fy; it gives a 
real independence to its peffefior, 
which wealth cannot beftow; and is 
a {creen of protection to the pleafures 
that heaven has allotted us, but which 
every breath of wind would have tlie 
power of blighting, if once it were 
removed. 

Where is the reader whd cannot 
call to mind fome inftances of perions, 
in the circ'e of his own acquaintance, 
whole profperity and happinets have 
been continually biaited by the un- 
fortunate weaknefs of their minds in 
this particular? ‘To fay nothing of 

the hyfterics among females (whofe 
weaknefs in this particular, though 
gencrally attributed to nature, ariies 
purely from the folly of , educa- 
tion) —to fay nothing of thefe faint- 
ings and hyiterics, produced by the 
finple appearance of {piders, and 
toads, the moit innocent with regard 
to mankind, of all the reptile race, 
and not to mention the fevers occa- 
fioned by a momentary con 1tinuance 
in the dark, and the accidents refult- 
ing from the filly terrors occafioned 
by the rippling of the flream, and 
the overfetting, by the agitations of 
thefe filly terrors, fomany vefiels on 
which fifty — the dreaded agitation 
could have had no effe&; w:.o dees 
not devvensay oe it nftances, anion 





ig the more 
CCit ageous fex, of perion » prevented 
by sroundie’s appre ehent ions from em- 


b 2Kag the faircit profpeRs of honour 
id tuceels > Or dc prived of the enjoy- 


inents of tranquil lity, in the very bo- 


fom of pienty, by the cow aru as ial- 
i] : 


toms of improbable dif 
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much as to the felfith defre of mono- 
polizing wealth, that we are to attri- 
bute the formation of that unnat>ral 

and détetted charaéter a mifer3 a be- 
ing, whofe cowardl ly imagination no 
degree of ailluence can scare from 
the i iorrid phantoms of captivity and 
famine. It is certainly to this weak- 
niall that ma ny charaGers cf a niore 
ainiable defeription owe almo# ail the 
haprine “fe of thei lives; aud | my- 
now a worthy manufacturer, in 
this metropolis, whofe liberal foul, 
whefe circumilances ‘inl blamelefs 
life, might fecure him from the pune- 
ture of almoit e ery arxicty but for 
this ig defe& of courave; but 
whom, on this account, every tempo- 
rary de ted of trade, and every pro- 
fpeét of iuch decay, can deprive of 
i er a rg of appetite, and repofe, 
of all enjoyment of the reflection that 
- is already fo far cut of the reach 

F f fortune, as to have wherewithal, 
without the affiftance of bufineis, to 
fupport his family in plenty and re- 
fpectabilit y. 

As for the courage that is merely 
perfonal, every one mufl have ob- 
ferved, in this world of accidents, and 
unforefeen difafters, how much the 
happinefs of every individual daily ce- 
pends upon it: noris fortitude, whe- 
ther mental or corporeal, of lefs im- 
portance in the more focial concerns 
of ap lic and domeltic conduc. 

experience iiforms us that it is 

a qualty that imparts its zef and fe- 
curit y to plea ure, fo will reflection 
convince us, th.t it is this allo which 
gies nerve and tinew te every atiec- 
tive virtue. What a foul panting for 
the vigorous excriions of tae cha ce, 
burning for fame in the = LIC 
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of power, and the villainous intrigue 
of opulent avarice; and benevolence 
may pant to {natch incautious virtue 
from the precipice of danger, or ref- 
cue it fiom the affauits of violenc 

and injuftice ; but if courage is want- 
ing to ‘t¢m the torrent of prejudice, 
and defy the periecutions of malice in 
the former inftances ; and to encounter 
the perils, and endue the difficuittes 
which may oppete in the latier; in 
vain did the God of Nature warm toe 
coward bofom with thefe generous 
feniations ; and thofe withes which, 
carried into exec utio m, had purchafed 
fe'f-approbation and renown, expirin g 


in idle contemplation, fink into ob- 


livion, and leave nothing but a pain- 
ful retroipect behind. 

£3 thort: there is not a purfuit of 
genius, of honour, of utility, which 
35 not liable to perpetual ¢m,-diment 
and f-uftration ; not a virtue, or a 
gener %, which muit not fre- 
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ye ch ecked, ana 1 des 1@3 ated, if 
unfupported by courage. How vici- 
Oils, tien, in this point of view, and 
liculous, im every other, 1s 
that mifpuided atieGiion, that pre- 
tended gradcace, with which parents 





endeavour to encreafe the timidity, 
and multiply the fears already but too 
incident to huran nature. 

Real prucence and genuine courag 
(though {p ingiag, pesiicns, in fome 
inftances, from very dite: cnt fources) 
can never, ia fact, dand in eppofition 
to each oe r: but it 1s readily ac- 
knowledged that fhea.ing caution and 
giddy raihnets are exceedins he difter- 
ent, thoush proceeding frou the £ 
baie pareit, Ignorance. 

Prudence has been called the barrier 
of Virtue: indeed it may 
confidered as a very valuable fort: 








but courare is the martial power 
which not only garri'ons the deienfive 
tewers, but which, alone, can diferie 








the invaders, tupport the in iuence 
and extend the dominions both of 
virtue nJ hapinefs. 

I thould not have extended my re- 


< 


flections on this fubjeé fo far, if I had 
entertained. no farther defign than 

that of ditplaying mere {peculative in- 
genuity. Butas I am convinced that 
courage, if carly attended to, is an 
attainable qualicy, thefe obfervations 
are fubmitted to the reader, to fhew 
the importan-e of cultivating it. 

Nor let thofe who, hypothetically, 
afcribe every dipettinn of human na- 
ture to conilutution and 1 origin ial forma- 
tion, freer at the aifertion of the pof- 
libility of cultivating courage: Ihave 
imyleif had experience cf the prac- 
ticability of this culture, and that too 
in an incividual of the fex leatt fu 
pected of a capacity for this excel- 
lence: for having for fome years the 
fuperirtendence of a young ijady’s 
education, whofe timidity was fo 
reat, as to keep her in a continued 


‘ flate of alarm, and even to prevent 


her approaching within fome yards of 
a piece of Water, that flowed by the 
lide of my garden, I was convinced 
how abielutely necefiary it was for her 

future happineis that this difpoftion 
fhould be iubdued. I therefore tried 
every power of reafon and endearment, 
and fometimes of verbal ieverity, 
whenever any occafion prete nted, to 
remove and conquer her fears; nor 
were my efforts uniuccefsful; as fhe 
not only got rid of that peculiar ex- 
cefs of fear, which was tuproied to 
have been natural to her, but alfo 
attained (to the no fmall advantage 
of her intellects and her health) a de- 
gree of cour rage, which, though not at 
all incenfiitent with the real delicacy 
of tie fex, the afizéiation of fome of 
our fine ladies would have called un- 
feminine. 

But as one of the noblet fources of 
true courage is confc.ous integrity, I 
cannot conclude this effay better, than 
with Horace’s admirable defcription 
of the man of princip le , 
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A Defeription of the City of Lannic, in the Ifland of Cyprus; with an 
Account of the Customs and Manners of the INHABITANTS. 


[From ‘ Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Paleftine,’ by the Abbé Maiiti.] 


OS T travellers have defcribed 
Larnic only as a pretty con- 

fderable town ; but if we obferve that 
it is the florehoufe of the commerce 
of the ifland, and that it holds the 
fecond rar k in the kingdom, though 
dependant on the governor of Nicoua, 
it will be allowed that I am futici 
jut fied in ftyling itacity. Beiides, 
it is alfo the feat of a Greck bifhop, 
and the place where the European 
confuls have fixed their refidence. 

However this may be, | Larnic is 
the moft agreeable place in the ifland ; 
for I know nothing more inte: elting 
than a co: umercial city. I experi- 
ence a fecret pleaiure on feeing a vait 
concourfe of citizens and foreig rne 
labouring in concert for the ha spinels 
of mankind, and m — of any me- 
tropolis a magazine for the whole 
world. In my o-, the exchange 
is a vat aflembly, where al! nations 
have their repreientatives. Factors 
in the commercial world are what 
ambaffadors are in the political : : they 
negociate affairs; fign treaties; and 
keep up an ufeful correfpond ce be- 
tween rich focieties of men “divided 
by feas, and living at the two ex- 
tremitics of the earth. I have oiten 
contemplated, with a pleaiing emo- 
tion, an inhabitant of Japan dicufling 
his intereft with a citizen of London ; 
ora fubject of the Great Mogul en- 
tering into a contract w ith a Rufiian. 
I was fond of veing among thetic nu- 
merous agents of commerce, diitn- 
guithed by tueir dreis, their manners, 
and their language; and all tearch- 


ing for the fawe point by diiterent 
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routes. Here I beneld a body of 
~ me 2.3.2 “¥ 
Armenian ; there an afiembly of 


Jews; and a tictle farther a group of 
Dutchmen. I ‘became im tucceilon 


2 Dane, a Swede, and a Frenchma: 


or rather f' Was a citizen of the 
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The city of Larnic, Gfant fiom 

the town cf Salines Sol half a lea- 
gue, is fituated to the north of the 
ancient Ciiuim, and even occupies a 
part of the ground on which it once 
itood. 
‘ The origia of it is not _precifcly 
Known. i amt however ef cpinion 
that it may be attributed to the proxi- 
mity of the fa, and the meniitie 
found in the ruins of Citium. 

When the ifland was taken by the 
Turks, in 1770, Larnic was even 
then a place of importance, as we are 
aflured by Lufignan, whofe account 
is as follows: * At the diftance of half 
a league from the fa, is a large 
commercial village, or rather town. 
It ts governed by a nobie Venetian, 
Wio is change! every two years ; but 
the republic has refolved to render it 
free, and to give it a more ttriking 
appearance.’ ‘This writer does not 
mention :ts name: it indeed has no 
fixed i te aud every tra- 
ve ler has given it One, which difers 
from the rr “9 ily in the termination. 

‘This city torms a femicircle, the 
extremities of which look toward the 
fouth ; and it is near a league in cir- 
cumiference. All its buildings are 
moJern, and it contains no monument 
of remote antiquiry. The mofque 
was formerly a Latin church. It 
is a narrow edifice, built in the Go- 
thic tyle: the front is compoled of 
nx marble columns; four pila'lers 
fupport the roof, and divide it into 
three naves: but it exhibits nothing 
elfe remarkable ; 

A minaret has a» teen erc&ted on the 
ruins of the feenle; and it is from 
is fc > that ine pecple are 
s. Onone fide of it 
‘ n, which, ferves as a 
burial ground for the mott difiiu- 
guithes ‘Lurks who dic ia the city. 


Every 
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Every mofque has an iman, or 
prieft, who is obliged to go thither at 
the hours fet apart for prayer. The 
imans are empowered to read the 
Koran, and to inftruct the people. 
Were we to judge of their dif- 
courfes from ours, we fhould form a 
very falie idea of them. The Mut- 
falman eloquence admits nothing of 
the common-place kind. Lels dif- 
fufe, and lefs ornamented, than the 
European oratory, every foreign idea, 
and every ufeleis s expretiion, are- 
fully banithed from it. A ‘Turkith 
fermon is a continued feries of maxims 
and fentences.. The minifter never 
attempts to prove dogmas which no- 
body doubts ; nor does he ever ad- 
drefs himfelf to the audierce as if to 
unbelievers 
their difcourfes, which contain regu- 
lations for one’s conduct in every kind 
of misfortune to which men may be 
expofed. The perfon of the orator 
is as (imple as his difcourie ; and the 
profligacy of his conduct never de- 
ftroys the | eauty of lits morality. A 
young voluptuary is never feen here 
declaiming againft effeminacy and 
pleature, an opulent dignitary preach- 
ing up the contempt o , Or an 
elegant beau fatirizing vice and luxury. 
The ridiculous contr atts, fo common, 
and yet jo little taken notice of, in 
Europe, would hichly offend thefe 
people, who are very fond of fimpli- 
city: they would believe > that one ri- 
diculed both them and their religion ; 
and the latter is an obie& upon which 
a good Muflulman will al 
raillery. I beheld alfo with pleafure 
in their numerous auditories i 
ture and confufion of ail ranks 
conditions. The Turks have not yet 
introduced into their mo! of 
humiliating dittindt ons Wwiiic! 
our Europ.an chuiches 
not regulated by ; 
deur ; they are difpo 
dire&ts : and the lower claie 
religious and more fervent, 
cupy the firit; and arer 
rope, ignominioutiy 
the door. I 
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diftin@tions being obferved in our 
theatres and academies : the manners 
of the world prev: ail there, and the 
entrance to them is opened only by 
gold: but that they fhould exilt in 
our temples, and that Chriftians 
fhould tolerate them, is an infult to 
the principles of their divine legifla- 
tor, who paid every attention to the 
indigent and the needy. Confider- 
ing this point even in a political view, 
I will net hefitate to propote the aboli- 
tion of the odious diftinétions, as the 
beit means of bringing back the peo- 
ple to our deferted churches, and of 
attaching them to the duties of chrif- 
tianity: they will then frequent places 
which reftore them to their primitive 
equality ; and cherifh a religion which 
preferves to them, in an efficacious 
manner, the natural rights of man- 
kind. 

The muezzins are fubaltern mi- 
nifters, whofe bufinefs is to call the 
people to prayers from the tops of the 
minarets: the reader perhaps will not 
be diipleafed to ee the manner in 
which they difcharge this office. 

W hen they have “got to the top of 
the tower, they vegin to call out to- 
ward the fouth, then toward the eat 
and the north, and end with the weft. 
Their cry is a k.nd of loud howling, 
which they fend forth with all their 
might, fhu'ting at the fame time their 
ears with their “fingers. This call, in 
the Arabic language, is made by in- 
voking the name of God and that of 
Maho met. 

‘The Turks ought to pray five times 
every day; at the dawn of the mora- 
ing, atnoon, at three in the after- 
noon, at fun-fet, and at midnight. 
On Friday, which is their day of re- 
pofe, they repeat a fixth prayer, an 
hour before the fetting of the fun. 

People engaged in bufinefs do not 
attend to th dead a 
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They then bend themfelves as a token 
ofadoration; kneel down on a car- 
pets a mat, or the corner of their 

garment; and, tur ning toward the 
euth, pray w ith Y ondertul fervour 
for the ipace of half an hour. I ob- 
ferved that Mecca, the country of 
their prophet, and from which, ac- 
cording: to their idea, falvation was 
difpenie ito them, is fituated toward 
the fouth; and for this reafon they 
pray with their faces turn ed toward 
that quarter. ‘Ihe religion of the 
Turks is undoubtediy difhonoured by 
a muititude of fuperititio;s practices. 
But one cannot help : proving cé¢ rtain 
cuftoms, whicharethe refult of a fub- 
lime and affecting fentiinent; iuch, 
for example, is ‘that of confiderin ng 
every place where they pray, were It 
even in the open ficlds, as facred : the 
grafs which they tread on, the air that 
they breathe, and the fhade under 
which they repofe, all appear to them 
to be coniecrated by this momentane- 
ous commerce with the Eternal. It is 
a temple which the pious Muilu!man 
never after beholds but with refpeat, 
and which he never approaches but 
with religious emotion. 

The moique which I have defc ribed 
is the only Turkifh place of worthip 
in Larnic. At the entrance of it 
there is a column of granite that 
formerly had a lion upon it, which 
is the arms of the republic of Venice. 

The Greeks have here three 
churches, in which the fame namber 
of priefts, called cofmicos-irens, per- 
form divine fervice. ‘That of St. 
John is akind of cathedral. As the 
deftrustion of Citi prevented the bt- 
fhop from refiding eee any — 
the prelate transferred hither his ccurt 
and his chapter. The j people ailem- 
ble in thefe churches hice nours be- 
fore day ; for all their religious cere- 
monies muf be finithed before fun- 
rife. 

The church of St. Mary, belong- 
ing to the fathers of the Holy Land, 
is divided into three naves: and the 
two collateral ones are kept fhut; be- 
caufe, in the eait, the womenare ab- 





folutely feparated from the men. The 
Latins follow the fame cuftom, out of 
refpect for the Orientals. ‘The em- 
peror Leopold made a prefent to this 
church of a very fine organ. ‘The 
parith belonging to it is that of all the 
European nations. In the refectory 
of the convent, there are two excel- 
lent paintings, reprefenting the wafh- 
ing of our Saviour’s feet, and the 
marriage at Cana. ‘The library is 
excceding'y elegant ; and the gardens 
and orchar!s w nich furround it, render 
this folitude a moft delightful habita- 
tion. It contains only about half a 
dozen of morks; but this number is 
fometimes increafed by the addition 
of thirty or forty firangers, 

1 mutt not omit to mention, for the 
benefit of travellers, that the capu- 
chins of the province of Flanders have 
an hefpital, or houfe of entertain- 
ment, here. Strangers are admitted 
to their table, on paying twenty or 
nity -five p ras aday ; but the place 
is dirty, and far ions being agree- 
able. 

Livery Greek and Latin church is 
furrounded by walis. ‘The entrance 
is through a gate about three feet and 
a half in height; which is made fo 
low, in order to prevent the Turks 
from introducing horfes and other 
animals into the inclofure. ‘The cafe 
is the fame throughout all Syria; but 
this mode, at Cyprus, is adopted 
only by the Greexs. The Latin 
churcaes nave Icfiy porticos, and are 
refpetted by tue Tarks. 

Public edinces, fuch as churches, 
convents, holpitals, and mofques, are 
aiconitructes o. tione. Every other 
building is torimed of bricks, which 
are compozed of am re of chopped 
ttraw and mou! earth, dried in the 
fun. ‘They are exaétly fhaped like 
thofe of Italy, but larger in their di- 
menfions. ‘The cement uled is no- 
thing but fome of the fame clayey 
earth, with the addition of a little 
froth itraw. Such, in general, is the 

riruction of all the houfes of the 
kingdom, except in a few villages 
where tlones are very common. 
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in the city of Larnic, or rather in 
the whole kingdom of Cyprus, there 
are people belonging to fix European 
nations: French, Engiith, Tufcans, 
Neopolitans, Venetians, and Ragu- 
fans. Each have their reipective con- 
ful, except the ‘Tuicans: thefe are 
wader the prote ection of the Englih 
conful, who is honoured even with 
the title of Vice-coniul of Tufcany. 
There are. here alfo Imperialitts, 
Danes, SwiG, Dutch, and Genoefe. 
But as ail theie have long ceafed to 
carry on commerce by themfelves, 
they ent:uit their commiions to cor- 
refpondeits, whom they have among 
the other nations eftablithed in this 
iiland. 

in the 1 
there is a : makic 
veied with a viicous Lin 
impenetrabie to oil, which were for- 
merly, as is faid, vail refervoirs forcon- 
taining taat liquid. ‘This S 
amixiure of marine falt, lime, and 
poiling oil, If this be true, 
piains of Cyprus muit formerly har 
been covered with  olive-tre e3. 

The derviies, a as well as i 

and the abdales, are a kind of Turkith 

monks. ‘I heir drefs 
of coarfe woollen {iuil, of 
colours, which leaves tre breai 
covered; over this they have a cloa: 
ot the fame, 
white colour; and on their 
cap of white felt, in fhape ret: 
a fugar-loat, ‘Lhe i 
riies up, and is folk 
form of a turban. 
linen ; but this dccs not 
from being extreme! 
Theis, external app 
cent; and they beh: 
litencfs and aitability. heie acree- 
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different convents, and perform fer 
vice in feveral mofques. ‘They preach 
twice a week ; and both the men and 
women who are their auditors mix to- 
gether, which is never the cafe in 
other places of religious worthip ; but 
tue community of the dervifes 1s fepa- 

ated from the reit of the believers 
a baluitrade. ‘ihe orator opens his 
diicouile by : a pafiage from the Koran, 
and thunders forth againit vices which 
he nimfelf is not ata great trouble to 
avoid. When the iermon is ended, 
yr all fing a hymn, accompanied 

ith the found of various pipes. ‘The 
fuper ior afterward commences a dance, 
in which all the reit join, and which 
they execute in the following manner: 
— they firft walk flowly round the 
meoigue, one after the other: but by 
and by they accelerate their fteps; 
and turn their bodies round with io 
much pi ecipitation, that the eye can 
fea rcely follow them. When the bail 
is over, thefe pious mountebanks kneel 
down, and remain for fome time in 
that polture, w ith every external ap- 
pearance of the moft fervid devotion. 
‘tne fuperior then rifes up, the der- 
vites follow his examples, and, hav- 
renewed bari wairling round, 
continue the fame farce for an hour 
and a halfi cthoes 

Some ill-informed travellers have 
cor ifounded the fantons with the der- 
viles ; but they disler from each other 
both in their way of life, and in their 
manner of praying. The fantons, 
whole founder was Hazret Meulana, 
drefs, it 1s true, like the derviies ; 
but they are far from being fo neat 
and clean. ‘heir whole cxterior ap- 
pearance difplays the utmoit miiery 5 
and I have teen fome of them who 
were almoft completely naked: their 
features are diigu'li they are of a 
lovenly dilpe titi On 5 “an { their beha- 
viour 1s clown 1 and uncivil. Such 
beings are nally a diigrace to human 
‘They begin their religious 
ceremonies, fit in whirling 
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are accompanied by cries which de- 
generate into fiighrful beilowing. 
They beat a kind of cymbal, or ra- 
ther drum ; calling out, with all their 
might, Allahbu, which fignifies the 
reat god. At length they drop 
, ae on the pavement, half dead 
with fatigue; their mouths become 
covered with foam; and the ftupid 
Mahometans then believe that thefe 
_ fantons are converfing with God and 
their prophet. When they -recover 
from this crifis, thefe monkifh im- 
poftors eat with the women and young 
people. ‘There is no excefs to which 
thefe wretches will not abandon them- 
felves. 

The country around Larnic is not 
the moft agreeable in the ifland, for 
the foil is extremely dry. The fun 
falls almoft perpendicularly on thefe 
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parched fields; and while the fatigued 
traveller breathes a fcorching air, he 
in Vain fearches for fome grove, the 
fhade of which may afford him a fhel- 
ter, and recruit his exhaufted ftrength. 
There are no trees in this place but 
the mulberry, and a few palms feat- 
tered here and there on the plains. 
A great many caufes concur to render 
the neighbourhood of this city barren: 
there 1s no water, and the ground 
abounds in flints and fiones. It how- 
ever produces a good deal of barley : 
and if the fields are dry, the orchards 
in return are rich and fruitful; they 
are remarkably pleafant, and are wa- 
tered by {mall canals formed in the 
earth. The gardens are equally beau- 
tiful, and abound with all kinds of 
flowers: the citron and the orange 
tree thrive in them wonderfully. 


An Account of CHESHIRE: With a neat and accurate Mar of 
that County. 


HESHIRE is a _ maritime 
county of England, thirty-two 
miles long fiom north to fouth, and 
forty-two broad from eait to weft. It 
is bounded on the north by a {mall 
point of Yorkfhire, and by the rivers 
Merfey and Tame, which divide it 
from Lancafhire ; on the eaft by Der- 
by thire and Staffordfhire ; on the fouth 
by Shropfhire and a detached part of 
Flintihire; and, on the weii, by 
Denbighthire, Flinthire, and the 
mouth of the River Dee. It is di- 
vided into feven hundreds, containing 
101 parifhes, one city, eleven market 
towns, and 670 villages. During 
the heptarchy, it formed a part of the 
kingdom of Mercia; and Will'am the 
Conqueror made it a county palatine, 
im confequence of which it has its own 
judge for all criminal cafes, a court 
of exchequer, &c. 

Of the general afpe& of this county, 
and its various produce and advan- 
tages, Dr. Aikia, in his ¢ England 
Delineated,’ has givea the following 
very judicious and accurate account : 
* Chefhire is, in general, a flat coun- 
try. Its mo.t hilly part is toward the 
eaitern border, where are fome con- 


fiderable eminences, forming a chain 
with the Derbythire and Stafiordthire 
hills. An interrupted ridge of high 
gone alfo crofies it from north to 
outh on the weltern fide, beginning 
with a bold promontory, overlooking 
the Merfey, near Frodfham; then 
crofling that large tra¢t of heath called 
Delamere-foreft ; a pearing again in 
the infulated rock of Beefton, crowned 
with the ruins of its trong caitle ; and 
ceafing in the wooded Broxton hills 
near Malpas. ‘1 he reit of the county 
is nearly level ; its foil in many parts 
light and fandy, with much red giitty 
rock, on which almoft all the towns 
and villages are built; in ot>ers ftiff 
clay ; with aconfiderable interimixiure 
of wncultivated moi. and heath. Se- 
veral fmall akes, called “meres, are 
inte: iperfed, pa. ticularly in the no th- 
ern parts. 

‘ ‘Le rivers in this county are, firft, 
the Dee, a ftream held in great ve- 
neration by our Briith ancefto:s. It 
has its rife, ana tue principal part of 
its courie, in Wales, and only vitics 
the weiicrn berder ChetLire, to 
which 1t ferves for fome ipace as a 
boundary ; then crofiing over to the 
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city of Chefter, it flows thence to the 
fea, making a broad fandy eituary, 
which feparates this county from Flint- 
fhire. By embankments here male, 
much land has been gained froin the 
tide, and a narrow, but deeper chan- 
nel, fitter fo: navigation, has been 
formed from Chefter half way to the 
fea. ‘The Dee i; na-igab'e from near 
Eliefmere, in Suropfhire, to Cheiler ; 
bet, at this ciy, the contiauity of 
the navigation is broken by a ledge of 
rocks running acrois the bed of the 
river, and cauiing a fort of cafcade. 

«Lue Weever rifes in the northern 
pact ci Shropfiure, and, after running 
ac.ois tie middle of Chefhire, and 
reccivirg the Dane from the eait, 
em, ties lato the eftuary of the Merfey. 
It is navigable to Winsford, fome 
miles abuve Northwich. 

‘The Merfey itelf belongs more 
to this county than to Lancafhire, 
fince it iiics juit within Yorkfhire; 
and, coa‘iing frit along the ioutnern 
fide of the eaftern horn of Cheshire, 
then croffes it, and reaches Lanca- 
fhire only above Stockport. 

* Two commodities render Che hire 
particularly famous, its falt and its 
cheefe. 

‘The falt-works are at the three 
towns, called Wyches, viz. Nampt- 
wich, Miidlewich, and Northwich, 
and at Winsford,- and fome other 
places. At molt of thefe brine is 
pumped up from fprings which contain 
the falt diffolved in the bowels ofthe 
earth, and which is procured from the 
brine again by boiling. At North- 
wich vat pits of folid falt rock have 
been dug to a great depth, from which 
iimmenfe quantities are raifed, partly 
to be puriied on the fpot by re-dii- 
folving and bojling, and partly to be 
exported in its crude ftate. Mott of 
the latter goes to Liverpool by means 
of the :iver Weever; and the plenty 
and cheapnets of this commodity has 
been a princinal caufe ef the great fo- 
reiga commerce of that port. The 
clear annual duty received by govern- 
ment Chethire fale amounts to 
200,cocl. 
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‘ The cheefe of this county is noted 
for its mellownefs and rich flavour ; 
and great quantities of it are coniumed 
in various parts of England and Scot- 
land, as well as exported abroad. 
About three fourths of the land in 
Chethire is fuppofed to be paftured or 
mown; and the grafs, except what is 
eaten by horfes, is chiefly confumed 
by milking cows, as few catile are 
fattened here.. The farmers are lefs 
attentive to the beauty of their cows 
than in many other parts, the milk 
being the great ob et; and they keep 
them to a great age. More calves 
are fed in Chefhire, during the months 
of March and April, than in any 
other part of England; but the veal 
is killed very young, as the milk can- 
rot be long fpared. The dairics are 
fcattered over the whole county; but 
the principal are about Namptwich, 
and the tract between the Dane and 
Weeve., where the ioil is moft clayey. 
The checie is chiefly fold to London ; 
but a good deal goes to Liverpool and 
the counties to the north. 

‘ The chief manures of this county 
are marle and lime; the latter moflly 
gotten on the eaitern fide. Coals are 
in coufiderable plenty in the north- 
eat; and ‘ome are alfo dug in the 
hundred of Wirral, or that peninfula 
which lies between the Dee and Mer- 
fey, whence they are fent to Chefter. 
The middte of the county is principally 
fupplied from Lancathire. Stone quar- 
ries are frequent in the hilly parts. 

The great canal of the duke of 
Bridgewater has its principal courfe 
in Chefhire, entering the county from 
Manchefter by croting the Merfey, 
and theh running parallel to it, till it 
falls into that river at Runcorn. With 
this the grand canal communicates 
which joins the ‘Trent and Meriey, 
and 1s called the Staffordthire. ‘This 
lait canal crofies Chefhire, pafling by 
Northwich and Middlewich. ‘There 
is, befides, another canal from Cheiler 
to Namptwich, intended to promote 
the conimerce of that city by giving it 
the advantaze of an exportation of 
fait; but it has /ailed in its effect. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE, 


ProLocveE to the New Comedy of 
NExT Door NEIGHBOURS. 
By T. Vaucuan, Efq. 
Spoken by Mr. BannisTER, jun. 


- O Puff, or not to Puff—that is the 
ueltion— 
Puff by all means, fay I, it helps digeftion. 
To prove my maxim true, pray read the 
apers=—e 
From Quacks of State, to thofe who cure 
the vapours. 
You'll find them, one and all, puff high 
their (kil, 
Tho’ nine in ten, are oft’ner found to kill. 
Yet Puff’s the word, which gives at leaft 
a name, 
And oft’ner gains the undeferving Fame ; 
Or wherefore read we of Lord Fanny’s tafte, 
Of me—an AStor—wonder/ully chafte! 
And yet fo igneamifh is our Lady eif, 
She'd rather die than paragraph herfelf ; 
So fix’d on me—the Probgue /peaking 
Hack 3 
To ttop, with Puff direé, the Critic Pack, 
Who yelp, and foaming, bark from 
morn to night, 
And when run hard—turn tail—then 
, {nap and bite ; 
Putting the timid Hare-like Bard to 
flight. 
To fuch, the beft and only Puff to hit, 
Is that which honeft Candour muft ad- 
mit, 
A Female Scribbler—is an harmlefs 
Wit; 
And who io harmlefs as our prefent Bard ? 
Claiming no greater or diftinét reward, 
Than what from free tranflation is her due, 
Which here in fulleft truft fhe leaves to 
you 3 
With this remark —Who own their debts 
with pride, 
Are well entitled to the Credit Side, 
And as for thofe with whom fhe makes fo 
free, 
They'll ne’er complain of Englith Liberty; 
But glory to behoid their tinfel thine, 
Thro’ the rich bullion of the Englith Line. 
Fear then avaunt! Trutt to a Britith 
wee 
With them, an honeft verdi&t I'll enfure 
you ; 


* Vide Earl Camden’s celebrated and 
fubje&t of Libels, 


Let Echo catch the found—’Tis Pratt * 
enatts, 

You're Judges of the Law, as well as 
Faéis. 

On this fhe refts her caufe, and hopes to 


find, . 

As friends, and Next Door Neighbours, 
you'll be kind ; 

At leaft, this only punifhment enfue, 

A frown—and that's fevere enough, from 


ou. 
Thus puff ‘'d—I freely to the court come 
mit her, 
Not doubting, as a Woman, you'll ace 
quit her— 
And now join iffue, Sirs, without de- 
lay — 
Judging from written Evidence, our 
Play, 
And—fend her a good Deliverance, I 
pray. 
EPILOGUE, by the Same. 
Spoken by Mrs. KEMBLE. 
ONG before the beginning of this Play, 
I heard fome deep ones in the Green- 
Room, fay, 
They had their fears and doubts—while 
fome did quake— 
And others wifh’d it bed-tiite for her fake, 
Do you, our beft Phyficians, ever kind, 
Prefcribe your true Cephalic for the 
mind, 
Of theie our Neighbours, and kind 
Jriends—Ddehind, 
And with it, give a cordial of the beft, 
To one, with deepeft gratitude imprett. 
For fome there are—I have them in my 
eye— 
Will ficken and turn pale with jealoufy, 
Whene’er we f{cribbling Women yield the 
n 


pen, 
Or dare invade the rights of {cribbling 


Men ; 

And fir’d with zeal, in dread array ape 

at— 

With tenets from the /earned Hemifphere; 

Thence cry (hind fouls) * Invention is the 
only art, 

‘ And mere tranflation but a fecond part ; 

€ Betideswe Men of Tafle—can ne'er with- 
ftand 

‘Even Nature’s Garrick thus at fecond 
hand! 


conftitutional fpeech and opinion on the 


‘€ Then 
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¢ Then why do Comic Writers live on 
theft, 

« When fuch Ragouts and Dainties ftill 
are left ? 

Not richer were, in Congreve’s days or 
Bebn 

‘ For now, the Males are Females—Wo- 
men, Men— 

‘ Nay fome fo manly, and fo orthodox, 

¢Will drive -you four in hand—or hold 
the box ; } 

¢ And if perchance the fatal die is thrown, 

6 Will ftorm and iwear, like any Lord in 
Town.” : 

But might I whifper in this Cenfor’s 

ear, 

I'd prove his obfervations too fevere— 

And urge - ¢ Tranflation to hit off with 
fill, 

‘Is not the province of each common 
quill; : 

¢ But by improving what was writ before, 

* Tho’ Genius may be lefs, our Judg- 
ment’s more 5 

* And while we paint with energy from 
Life, 

© The gallant Hufband, or more gallant 
Wie, 

* With tints from living Portraits from 
the f{pot, 

* Tt matters no: by whom related—or be- 


gots 
© And thus, much furer fhall we reach the 
heart, 
¢ Than all the Zfelefs pomp of boafied 
Art.” 
As fuch, deny her not—at leaft the 
merit 
Of giving Gallic Froth—true Britifh 
Spirit. 
And as fer you, ye Fair, how blooms 
the cheek, 
How fweet the temper which thof eyes be- 
? 


No midnight oil has e’er deftroy'd a grace, 
Or Gaming's horrors found with you a 
lace ; 
But Cupid lent you all thofe winning arts, 
Which at a glancecaia warm the coldeft 
hearts. 
Check then with me, thefe Cenfors as 
unjuit, 
Who form their judgments—as they live 
: —on truft. 
Nor ever credit what they dare to fay, 
Unlefs with you they join, and like our 
Play 


Ufe for a fignal then —your magic fan, 
gp And all the houfe will follow to a man; 
Or thould there be a difaffeSted few, 

d Counter-Revolutionrefts with you. 





A TALE. 
{From ‘ The Botanic Garden,’ Part II.] 
S O ftood Eliza on the wood-crown’'d 
height, 
O’er Minden’s plain, {pe&tatrefs of the 
* fight, 


“Sought with bold eye amid the bloody 


ttrife 

Her dearer felf, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the ruthing hoft purfued, 

And view’d his banner, or believed fhe 
view'd, 

Pleafed with the diftant roar, with quicker 
tread 

Faft by his hand one lifping boy the led ; 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 

While round her brows bright beams of 
Honour dart, 

And Love's warm eddies circle round 
-heart. 

— Near and more near the intrepid Beauty 
prets*d, 

Saw through the driving fmoke his danc- 
ing crett, 

Heard the exulting fhout, ‘ they run! they 
run! 

© Great God!" fhe cried, * He's fafe! the 
batile’s won!’ ; 

A bali now hiiles through the airy tides, 

Some Pury wing’d it, and fome Demon 

guides !) 

Parts the fine locks, her graceful head 


that deck, 

Wounds her fair ea, and finks into her 
neck ; 

The red ttream, iffuing from her azure 
veins, ' 

Dyes her white veil, her ivory bofom 
ftains.— 

—* Ah me!’ fhe cried, and, finking on 
the ground, : 

Kiis’d her dear babes, regardlefs of the 
wound ; 

‘Oh, ceale not yet to beat, thou Vital 
Urn! 

© Wait, guthing Life, ch, wait my Love’s 
return |= 


© Hoarfe barks the wolf, the vulture 
{creams from far ! 

‘ The angel, Pity, fhuns the walks of 
wor!-- 

€ Oh, {pare ye War-hounds, fpare their 
tender age !|— 

‘On me, on me,’ fhe cried, ‘ exhauft 
your rage !'— 


“Then with weak arms her weeping babes 


carefs’d, : 
And fighing hid them in her blood-ftain’d 
veit, 
From 





Ai gaat 





From tent to tent the impatient warrior 
flies, 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 
Eliza’s name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza echoes through the canvas walls ; 
Quick through the murmuring gloom his 
foottieps tread, 
O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the 
dead, 
Vault o’er the plain, and in the tangled 
wood, 
Lo! dead Eliza weltering in her blood !— 
—Soon hears his liftening fon the welcome 
founds, 
open arms and fparkling eyes he 
bounds :— 
® Speak low,” he cries, and gives his little 
hand, 
€ Eliza fleeps upon the dew-cold find ; 
* Poor weeping Babe with bloody fingers 
preis’d, 
¢ And tried with pouting lips her milklefs 
breaft ; 
¢ Alas! we both with cold and hunger 
quake— 
© Why do we weep ?—Mama will foon 
awake.” 
—* She'll wake no more!’ the hopelefs 
mourner cried, 
Upturn’d his eyes, and clafp’d his hands, 
and figh’d ; 
Stretch’d on the ground awhile entrane’d 
he lay, 
And prefs’d warm kiffes on the lifelefs 
clay ; 
And then unfprung with wild convulfive 
Rart, 
And ali the Father kindled in his heart ; 


With 
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©'Oh, Heavens !” he cried, * my firft rath 

vow forgive ! 

¢ Thefe bind to earth, for thefe I pray to 
live |— 

Round his chill babes he wrapp'd his 
crimfon veft, 

And clafp'd them fobbing to his aching 
breatt. 


The Pleafures of a Retired Literary Life, 
A SONNET. 


Infcribed to the Rev. GILBERT WAKE« 
FIELD, M. A. 


cull each plant of Attic growth I 


toil, 


T° 


And bend unwearied o'er theclaffic page, # & 


Rich with the treafures of a learned age: 
Alas! in vain I wafte the midnight oil! 
The flow’rs of Greece tranfplanted, in our 
foil 
But feebly bloom, then wither foon, 
and die, 
Nipp’d by therigours of a northern fky: 
Yet fure “tis fweet! afar from bigots’ | 
rage, 
In the fequefter’d vale of humble life, 
To hear afar the warring winds engage, 
Too low to fear the elemental ftrife. 
Each boift’rous paffion mildly to affuage, 
To Plato’s themes enamour’d I return, } 
Catch his ftrong fenfe, and with his 
raptures burn. 


Hackney, 
July x. 


THE THEATRE, 


ON Saturday, June 25, a new comedy 

of three aéts, called THE KEenTisH 
Barons, was performed for the firft time, 
at the Haymarket theatre. “The author 
of it is the hon. Francis North, fon of the 
earl of Guilford. It was received with 
great applanfe, intermingled with occa- 
fional marks of difapprobation from fome 
parts of the audience. 

The charaéters were thus reprefented : 
Clifford, Mr. Johnftene; Bertram, Mr. 
Aickin; Gam, Mr. Bannifier, jun. ; 
Ofbert, Mrs. Geodzil; William, Mr. 
Chapman ; Walter, Mr. Evart; Morti- 
mer, Mir. Benfley.—Elina, Mrs. Kem- 
ble; Suian, Mrs. Webb ; Beatrice, Mrs. 
Taylor. 

‘The outline of the fable is as follows: 
A ftrong fricudfhip fubfiicd between Mor- 


timer and fir Reginald Overton in their 
early youth; but both being enamoured 
with the fame lady, a breach took place 
between them. Sir Reginald obtained the 
lady, upon which Mortimer challenged 
him. The combat, however, was pre- 
vented by order of the king, and the lat- 
ter commanded to remain within his own 
caftle, which he did as long as the fair 
caufe of their quarrel exifted. Inftead of 
being humled by his confinement, an im- 
placable thirit of revenge took place in his 
breaft; and to render it the more com- 
plete, he again ingratiated himfelf into the 
good opinion of fir Reginald ; the fruit of 
whofe marriage were two children, a boy, 


W. Tourmim, 


i 


whom Mortimer had contrived to fteal | 


while an infant, and brought up in his 
own caftle by the name of Ofbert; and 
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Ejina, who xefided with her father, upon 
whofe death, the wily Mortimer, deter- 
mined to put: his vengeance in farce ; for 
which purpofe he vilits Elina, and, by 
bribing her fervants, conveys her to his 
own caftle, where he infifts upon her con- 
fenting to become his wife ; at which pe- 
riod the play commences. She treating 
him with fcorn, he commands Ofbert to 
give her a draught, that by lulling her 
jenfes, he may accomplifh his purpofe, 
for he feels only the paffion of revenge. 
Through fear of his own life, Ofbert gives 
her the phial; but ftung with remorfe, he 
prevents her drinking of it; which being 
difcovered by Mortimer, he is about to 
have him put to death, but fpares his life 
upon Elina’s promifing to confent to their 


nuptials in three days, if no friend fhould 


come to her relief, and orders him inftant- 
ly to be turned out of doors. Ofbert ha- 
ving previoufly learnt from Elina her at- 
tachment to baron Clifford, bends his 
fteps toward Clifford’s caitle, and in his 
way meets with Gam and his wife, when 
the latter having been his nurfe, inftantly 
recognifes him, and acquaints him with 
his birth. Clifford readily undertakes the 
delivery of his fair Elina; but judging 
artifice the more certain way of obtaining 
her freedom, they ‘go difguifed as min- 
ftrels, by which they gain admittance to 
Mortimer’s caftle. Clifford is deteéted in 
making himfelf known to Elina; but be- 
fore Mortimer can have his order exeevted, 
a party rufh in, relieve the perfecuted lo- 
vers, and leave the difappointed barori to 
curfe his failure, and mark the juftice of 
Providence, which made Ofbert, whom 
he had ftolen while a boy, and bred a flave, 
the inftrument of faving his filter Elina, 
and dete&ting the treachery prattifing a- 
gaintt her. 

The fable is interefting, and the piece 
abounds with poetic imagery, fplendid 
periods, and moral fentiments, appoiitely 
ftaied and nervoufly exprefled. 

On Saturday july 9, a new comedy of 
three aéts, called Next Door NEiIGH- 
BOURS, was performed for the firit time 
at the fame theatre. This comedy comes 
from the pen of Mrs. Inchbald, the fuc- 
cefstul author of Such Things Are, I'll 
Tell You What, The Midnight Hour, 
Appearances are againft Him, T’he Mo- 
gui Tale, Animal Magnetifin, and that 
Interefting novel, A Simple Story. ‘The 
prefent piece, to ufe the ianguaye of the 
Critic, 1s *not a tranflation, but only 
taken from the French.’ The fictis, the 
Main incidents are borrowed from L’In- 








digent of Mercier, and Le Diffipateur of 
Deftouches, and by a happy combination, 
worked up fo as to form an entertaining 
and affeéting dramatic picture, in which 
the ferious and the comic relieve each o- 
ther, and produce, upon the whole, a very 
pleafing effect. 

The charaéters were thus reprefented : 
Sir George Splenderville, Mr. Palmer ; 
Lucre, Mr. R. Palmer; Charles Bland- 
ford, Mr. J. Palmer, jun. ; Blackman, 
Mr. Baddeley; Manly, Mr. Kemble; 
Blandford, Mr. Aickin; Bluntly, Mr. 
Bannifter, jun.——Lady Caroline, Mrs. 
Brookes ; Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Edwards ; 
Eleanor, Mrs. Kemble ; Vifiting Ladies, 
mifs Heard and mifs Palmer. 

The outline of the fable is this: Sir 
George Splenderville, at the commence- 
ment of the comedy, is exhibited as a 
young man of fortune and fafhion, in- 
volved in all the diffipation of the town. 
He is lodged in a finall houfe, while his 
own is repairing ; and, in'a miferable a- 
partment, next door to him, lodge the 
two Blandfords, Charles, the fon, «and 
Eleanor, the reputed daughter, of old 
Blandford, then confined in a_ gaol. 
Withing for more room, fir George's gen- 
tleman, Bluntly, is introduced to Bland. 
ford’s houfe, by Blackman, the landlord ; 
and, as the tenants cannot pay the rent, 
they are harthly told to remove. On 
Bluntly’s report of her beauty, fir George 
is defirous of feducing Eleanor, and ha- 
ving fent for her brother, gives him a 
bank note for ofe hundred pounds to go 
and relieve his father. The youth having 
left him under the ftrongeft emotions of 
gratitude, fir George fends Blunily for the 
fitter, who innocently comes, imagining 
her brother was there. Sir George rudely 
addrefles her, but -finding her coy, locks 
the door, and is proceeding to violence, 
when Bluntly faves her by prevailing on 
tir George to unlock the door, under the 
periuafion that he is immesliately wanted, 
nor will he leave the room till he has given 
Eleanor a hint, that a piftol lays on the 
table, which fhe fnatches up unobferved 
by fir George, and, by the terror occa- 
fioned by her prefenting it at him with a 
determination to fire, it he offers to inter- 
cept her retreat, fhe effets her efcape. 
Immediately atterward, Blandford, who 
had ‘been releafed from prifon, comes to 
thank fir Geerge for his | oundlefs gene- 
refity, when he has fear-ely uttered his 
acknowledgement, before his fon and E- 
leanor enter, and having injormed him of 
the bate view with which the money had 


been 
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been given, the virtuous family refolve to 

return it initantly, and thet their father 

fhall go back to his bonds, rather than 

purchafe his freedom at the price of Elea- 

nor’s infamy. Fixed in this refolution, 

they leave the baronet overwhelmed with 
ame and vexation. 

Sir George is afterward feen gam'ng 
in company with lord Lucre, lady Caro- 
line, and other vifitors ; when lady Caro- 
line wins thirty thoufand pounds from 
him. She is obvioutiy depicted as one of 
our prefent mercenary but fafhionable Fa- 
yo bank ladies. In the diftreis and ruin 
of fir George, all his gay bon ton friends 
forfake him, honeft Bluntly alone mani- 
fefling any fincere attachment or with to 
ferve him. Blackman, an infamous limb 
of the law, calls at that moment, and 
learning how. fir George's affairs flood, 
fuggelts the poflibility of recovering the 
halt of his father’s fortune, which 1s re 
ferved by Mr. Manly, 2 worthy and ho- 
nef attorney, till the fifter of fir George 
can be found, for whom he holds it in 
truft. Sir George catcines at the idea, and 
confents, provided the attempt can be 
made with honour. lackman conceals 
his bale defigns, and perfuades fir George 
to accompany him to Mr. Manly, toge- 
ther with Bluntly, whom, to quiet the 
conicience of fir George, he takes as a 
witne!s, having firft given him inftruc- 
tions how to conduct hunfelf. In the in- 
terim, Blandford, with his fon and Elea- 
nor, wait on Mr. Manly, to ate that he 
had Ieft one hundred pounds with his 
clerk, ia the morning, which he refufed 
to rewirn. ‘This producing an explana- 
tion, Manly difcovers that Elcanor is th 
long loft daughter of fir George's father, 
and the heirefs of the haif of his fortune, 
referved in his (Mr. Maniy’s) hands, and 
that Blandford was the brother of the tef- 
tator; the father of fir having 
changed his name when in a (late of dil- 
trefs. Lady Caroline being announced, 
as having earneft bufinefS with Mr. Man- 
hy, he defires Blandford, and his -niece 
and fon, to retire Into an adjoining apart- 
ment. Lady Caroline enquires whether 
fir George had any other ettate than one 
in Wales, and learning that he had not, 
informs Mr. Manly of the ruined itate of 
fir George's fortune, the whole of which 
fhe had poffeffed hertelf of by accepting ef 
miofi coltly preients, and by winning trom 
him ali his money, and porchafing, through 
the means of agents citaies which 
his extravagance and thoughtleffnels com- 
pelled ium, from tine to ume to dipole 
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of, She affigns as a motive for her con- 
duét the inevitable ruin of fir George, 
which his diffipation and expence muft 
have produced, and the propriety of her 
being a gainer by it with a view to certain 
purpofes, which the is prevented from ex- 
plaining by the arrival of fir George, to 
avoid {ceing whom, fhe is condu&ted into 
a perlour, Sir George enters, accom. 
panied by Biackman, when the precious 
pettiforger produces a forged certificate, 
figned by the overieers and church-war- 
dens, teltifying the death and funeral of 
the daughter. 

Manly challenging the authenticity of 
the inft: uments produced, Blackman ‘ys, 
he has a living witne(s ready to atteft their 
truth, He then produces Bluntly, dref- 
fed up as an apothecary, who, he aflerts, 
attended the deceafed durmg her laft ill- 
nefs. On Mr. Manly’s queitioning him, 
Bluntly hefitates, fays the deceafed died 
of love, and a few fits of the gout, and 
trembles very much, when fir George, 
fhocked at the fhame and infamy to the 
brink of which Biackman had led hin, 
forbids them to proceed any farther, af- 
fures Manly that the whole is a moft {can- 
dalous impofition contrived by that fcoun- 
dre] Biackman, without his being aware 
of the length that he meant to proceed, 
and exprefles the utmoft uneafinefs that he 
fhould for a moment have appeared to con- 
fent to a fcheme of villany 3 deep and pro- 
fligate. Mr. Manly applauds his feel- 
ings, and, having called in the living 
daughter of fir George’s father, orders 
Blackman to be fhown out of his houl, 
and never to be futfcred to enter his doors 
again. Sir George embraces his iter 
with affection, blufhes for his treatment 
of her, and owns he merits the ruin that 
he has brought upon himfelf. Lady Ca- 
roline here enters, and having prov.d, 
that fhe had never entertained a thought 
prejudicial. to the intereft of fir George, 
by giving him up the fortune, which, as 
his guardian angel, fhe had obtained trom 
him, to fave it from the hands of lefs dil- 
interefted partakers of his extravagance, 4 
general reconciliation takes place, and as 
Exeanor manifefts an affection for Charles 
of a more tender nature than that of a fit- 
ter’s love, the picce conciudes with the 
profpect of a double union of the prince 





pai charatters of the comedy. 

This comedy, like all the pieces pro- § 
duced at the Haymarket theatre, is wel 
cait, and has bien prepared for repreiene 
tation with great attention, ‘The characters 
are well diftributed and ably am 
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ProceeDINGs of the Firft Sesston of the Sewenteenth Parliament of 


Great Britain, continued from Vol, Lxxxvitt, page 467. 


IN the houfe of commons, on Friday, 
May 6, the houfe being refolved into a 
committee on the bill refpeéting a new 
conftitution for the province of Quebec, 
Mr. Burke rofe and obferved, that the 
houfe were going to exercife the moft am- 
ple powers which one community could 
exercife upon another, They were not 
going to make laws, but to conftitute a 
body which fhould make laws. They 
had affumed the power of performing this 
act of fovereignty. But, ata time when 
every thing was difputed, they ought to 
be certain that they had a right to finith 
fuch an aét, before they entered upon it. 
The queftion of competency, therefore, 
came firft to be confidered ; for, if they 
had no right to do the aét, it was not the 
wife and beneficent ufe of their power that 
could juftify them ; for that power was as 
much an usurpation when they had no title 
to it, as the worft ufe of it. Whence, then, 
did they derive that power? The French 

ve lately exhibited a fafcinating novelty, 
to which they have given the appellation of 
the Rights of Man. Thefe Rights of 
Man were, that all men being by nature 
free and equal, and continuing fo, no 
man could exercife any power over any 
number of men but by caling all the peo- 
ple together, demanding the vote of every 
man, and afking him in what way he 
wifhed to be governed. Thefe were what 
were called the Rights of Man ;. and they 
faid, that every government, not fo con- 
ftituted was an ufurpation ? But there was 
another ground on which men exercifed 
aéts of fovereignty over other countries ; 
and that was the Law of Nations. ‘The 
quettion,, therefore, was, whether they 
should follow thefe Rights of Men, or this 
Law of Nations? Whether they fhould 
take their’ competency from novelties that 
had been lately raifed, or from what had 
been received for ages, by the confent of 
ail nations, and which was called the Law 
of Nations ? They had acquixed Canada 
by conqueit, which carried with it all the 
rights of ancient government, and all its 
duties, to govern by the rules of juftice and 
equity, and to promote the effential interetts 
ot the perfons yoverned. They had another 
foundation grounded on the law of nations ; 
the antient fovereign had ceded to us that 
country by treaties. Another part of the 

Jaw of uations, was preferiptivs. ‘Chev 


had been in the undifputed poffeffion of 
Canada for more than thirty years, they 
were confequently bound to give that 
country what, in their eftimation, was the 
beft form of government. They ought to 
employ their utmoft exertions for the rad 
tional liberty and happinefs of the people 
they governed, and, on the other hand, 
the inhabitants of Canada were bound to 
obey. This was the law of nations 5 
upon which he founded their competency 
to make laws for Canada. 

If all government were founded on the 
Rights of Man, it would follow, that 
every government not founded upon thefe 
rights muft be abfolute ufurpation. If 
every individual were entitled to choofe 
the form of government under which he 
was to live, then the bill before the com- 
mittee, which was going to make a law, 
in the pafling of which thofe who were te 
be governed by it had no thare, muft be 
coniidered as the inftrument of defpotifm, 
and an invafion of the unalienable Rights 
of Man. And fhould it be admitted, that 
no government could: be lawful which was 
not eftablifhed upon the bafis of thefe 
rights, then the committee ought to drop 
the bill, and fend a letter to Canada, to 
fummon the people to affemble and choofe 
for themfelves the form of government. 

As he prefumed the new-fangled and 
ridiculous theory of the Rights of Man, 
on which the French had built their con- 
ftitution, would have but little weight 
with the committee, he took it for granted, 
that gentlemen would not attempt to juftify 
the interference of Great Britain in le- 
giflating for Canada, on any other ground 
than that of the Law of Nations. 

‘The queltion of competency being fet- 
tled, the next thing to be confidered, was, 
what principles and examples were they 
to follow ? He did not mean to retort to 
any examples of the old world. In the 
firit place, he did not think them very 
applicable ; and, fecondly, becaufe in this 
luminous age in which we live, all ancient 
witdom is detpifed. A new light has rifen 
upon the horizon of France. ‘The French 
Academies, unitiig with Englith Clubs, 
have ditcovered a new mine ot wifdom of 
which our forefathers did not dream. 


. They have excited the blaze of Libert 


with the torch of Sedition, and have di 
fated the flame of Freedoin by the help of 
i the 
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the Lamp-pofl. This new fpecies of in- 
fanity, which a rebellious and murderous 
Democracy have dignified with the name 
ef government, he held unworthy the at- 
tention of any legiflature. This felf- 
created and mad National Affembly ima- 
gined, that they could form a republic in 
a country the moft adverfe imaginable to 
every principle of Democracy, and in 
which it is impoffible it can ever take 
¥oot, 

It was natural, when we were going to 
give a conttitution to a colony, toexamine 

e¢ governments of neighbouring nations, 
and ige which of them fecured the greateft 
degree of happinefs to the people who lived 
under them, and which, on that account, 
it would be moft proper to adopt, 

There were three authorities in the mo- 
dern world,—the firft was the American 
conftitutien ;-the next, the French ; and 
the third, the Britifh. With regard to 
the American conftitution, in making 
laws for a province in the vicinity of the 
United States, great care fhould be taken, 
that the Canadians might fee nothing in 
the government of the Americans to ex- 
cite their difcontent. ‘The firft queftion 
reipe&ting Canada was its local fituation ; 
another circumftance was, that the people 
coufitted of two forts. The moft confider- 
able ~ of the Englith there were people 
who had emigrated from the neighbouring 

colonies. It we fhould offer to thefe the 
Buitith conftitution, there was no danger 
that they would prefer the American con- 
fiitution, fince they had emigrated from 
the United States, had fled from the con- 
ftitution which might be fuppofed to be an 
object of their jealoufy, and had taken re- 
fuge under the Britt monarchy; and, 
therefore, if he chofe the Britith conftitu- 
tion for them, he fhould offer no violence 
to their minds, nor afford them any fub- 
jet of jealoufy. 

Here Mr. Burke faid, he withed to 
eonfider how far the Amicrican conftitution 
was to be reforted to. The Americans 
had made their conititution with as much 
regard to circumftances as gould be ad- 
mitted; and thcy were well qualified to 
form themielves into a republic. They 
had what was cffentially neceffary to every 
people that would be free; a certain por- 
tion of the original phlegm, flowneis of 
vermper, and good nature of the people of 

_this country, te esable them to exit in 
a republic. ‘he republics of America 


had this great advantage, that their inha- 
bitants had formerly lived under a benefi- 


They had bad the guar- 
¢ 


eent monarch, 
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dianthip of a great monarchy, which pre, 
vented them from running. into the et, 
ceffes into which atber repulics had gone, 

They had, indeed, received a republi- 
can education ; but it was totally different 
from that which a€tuated the French fa- 
natics. They had learned the two funda. 
mental principles of government—to obey 
and to be obeyed. A long war had been 
to them a School of Virtue: It taught 
them fubmiffion to fuperiors ; it taught 
thofe {uperiors the duty which alone could 
infure refpe&t to command. The British 
conftitution, one part alone excepted, was 
the model of the American ; and Canada, 
therefore, could not have any objection to 
the bill before the committee. 

How different was the fyftem on which 
the new French conftitution was founded ! 
The wifdom of ages was treated as folly; 
the folly of every empric in legiflation was 
received as wifdom; and crude theories 
were fubftituted for experience and prac. 
tice. 

The Americans had not gone into the 
abfurdity of the French, but had ereéted 
republics as near to the- principles of our 
conttitution as republics could be. They 
had never dreamt of the Rights of Man, 
or that abfurd maxim of the French De- 
mocrates, who fay, that ¢ the Nation go- 
verns the Nation,’ in other words, ¢ prince 
Prettyman governs —_— Prettyman.’ 
When they faw the American States ap- 

oaching as near as poffible to our con- 

itution, why fhould they not give the 
Britifh conftitution to our colony in their 
neighbourhood ? On the contrary, the 
French conftitution was founded upon 
principles diametrically oppofite to the real 
exiftence of con({titutional freedom ; it was 
abominably bad; it was as diftant from 
ours as pole from pole. Their rights of 
men were truly the wrongs of men, and 
their conduct was the very oppofite to all 
that could give juftice to the fubjeét or hap- 
pine{s to the empire. 

The next fet of fubje&ts in Canada were 
thofe of French origin, or the original co- 
lonifts. With refj to the Frenchmen 
who are eftablifhed in Canada, humanity 
to a conquered le requires, perhaps, 
that we fhoald pt. ad whether bern 
not on their account eftablifh the govern- 
ment of France; and here he would ak 
what was the confideration with re{pect to 
them, that fhould induce us to adopt the 
French conitituiion for Frenchmen ? Now, 
this conftitution was in all its parts vicious, 
and imprzcticable ; it could not be en- 
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fas formed of the Rights of Man, and 
hie had an example before him of the effect 
of the French declaration of rights. If 
we had fo little regard fer any of our co- 
Jonies as to give them that, for the fake of 
ami experiment, which we would not take 
to“ourfelves, let us think how it would 
operate at home, let us confider the effeéts 
ot the French ¢onftitution on France. 
They had told us themfelves, and their 
partizans in this country," the Revolution 
and Unitarian focieties had told us, that 
they had ere&ted a great monument for 
the inftru€tion of mankind. This was 
certainly done, not without a view to imi- 
fation. Let us fee what we were called to 
imitate; what were thé laft aéts of the 
tontrivers of this glorious form of govern= 
ment. The French colonies in St. Do- 
mingo, Guadaloupe, &c. at the begin- 
ning of the revolution, were in the moft 
flourifhing ftate. But this was before 
they heard the found of the Right of Man; 
From that moment one would have thought 
that hell had vomited out its fiends of 
outrage, civil war, and aiffaffination, 
Thefe had continued to rage from that 
day to this. The partizans of the old 
government were attacked; the troops 
had attacked the governor, and the go- 
vernor attacked the troops. The troops 
were at length fent out of the country, 
The fhepherd and dogs were fent away, 
and the flock was left to the wolves. A 
_— ffaughter took place; each man 
tied to cut another's throat ; the father 
attacked the fon, and the fon the father 5 
the blacks attacked the whites, and the 
whites the blacks. 

The mother éountry heard of the con- 
fufion which the declaration of the Rights 
of Man had occafioned in the colonies, 
and particularly of an interference which 
the colonifts feemed inclined to draw from 
it, far from favourable to their dependence 
fipon France. How pleafed foever with 
the idea of applying the declaration of the 
Rights of Man to herfelf, fhe was by no 
means dipofed to apply it to her colonies ; 
and, however charming this fyitem was in 
theory, the patriots did not with to fee 
their dependents redute it to practice. And 
therefore, though, according to this theo~ 
Y the people had a natural night to choofe 
their own government, the National Af- 
fembly, acting in violation of its own de- 
slaration, refolved to’ coerce the colonics, 
and, inftead of leaving them to chéofe in 
what manner they would be governed, 
fut-a body of troops to reguce them to 
ebsdicaos. ' 


gt 


The Baftile was deftroyed, and thé 
troops were fent over well feafoned with: 
the Rights of Man. They joined the ina 
furgents, and cut their general to pieces. 
A nation might as well think of fending 
to their colonies a bale of cotton from 
Smyrna, infééted with the plague, with- 
out performing quarantine, as of fending 
to them a cargo of the Rights of Man. 
One of the Rights of Men was, for the 
troops to affaffinate their general. At the 
end of this bloody narration (as ftated by 
the National Affembly itfelf) of the horrid. 
effeéts of the Rights of Man in St. Do» 
mingo, we are informed, however, that 
the inhabitants had repented of their enor'= 
mities, and had returned to a juft fenfe of 
the refpeét due to the conftitution. This 
contrition of the St. Domingo meri, ex- 
haufted by mutual maffacre, had the ap< 
pearance of a death-bed repentance, when 
a man had no longer the power of finning. 
The new conttitution of France he con- 
fidered as poifon wherever it had been in- 
troduced. Inftead of being a pedeital of 
right, it was a monument of wrong. 

The National Affembly had declared 
that would give to the country an im- 
moveable conftitution; and that they 
would prevail on the whole nation to fwear 
to the fupport of its ptinciples. This 
boaft has been echoed by the clubs of this 
countrys The National Affembly, how- 
ever, have contrived to prolong the exer- 
cife of their power 2 twelvemonth beyond 
the time allotted for the formation of their 
conftitution, and it is not yet accomplith- 
ed. They have not advanced a ftep in 
the eftablifhment of any thing like a go- 
vernment. They feem to have no of 
objes&t in view but to maitain themfelves 
in power, and to enjoy the fatisfattion of 
infli€ting on fallen royalty every difgracé 
which a groveling mind can invent. When 
they had obtained a king fuch as they 
withed; a king that was no king, who 
was kept a ftri& prifoner, and had no 
guard yn whom he could confide, they 
had a mind to fhew the nations cf Eur 
what a miferable thing a king tould Se 
made. When they were within two 
months of completing two years beyond 
the period for which they were originally 
elected ; when it was to be expeéted, that 
that conftitution, which they had {wars 
fhould be eternal, would be nearly com- 
plete; the king of France, or, as they 
will have it, the King of the French, ob- 
tained permiffion from the Chief Jailor of 
Paris, La Fayette, to’ make a’ fhort ex- 
curfion for the benefit of fref air, in the 
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environs of Paris ; but no fooner did the 
Democrates underftand that the royal pri- 
foner was to be indulged with a {mall re- 
axation of his confinement, than the whole 
capital was filled with alarms. The Club 
des Jacobins were not wanting to fan the 
flames of fedition, The mob were infti- 
gated by thefé demons of difcord, and juft 
as this phantom of a King, was ttepping 
into his carriage with his day rule in his 
ep and rejoicing in the idea that he 

ad obtained a fhort intermiffion of the 
rigours of a jail, he found himfelf fur- 
rounded by the rabble of Paris, (the mof 
defpicable wretches on the face of the 
earth) who infifted in the moft infulting 
manner, that he fhould inftantly return 
to his dungeon. A light horfeman ad- 
vanced to his majelty’s carriage, and pre- 
fented his bayonet to the foremoft horfe. 
Mr. Baker here called Mr. Burke to or- 
der. He faid man entertained a higher 
opinion of the integrity and abilitics of the 
right hon. gentleman than he did. His 
eloquence, might enable him to involve 
the houfe in unneceflary altercation. He 
might be the unwilling inftrument of in- 
volving this country in a conteft with ano- 
ther nation. 

Mr. Fox faid that his right hon. friend 
had not deviated from order. He con- 
fers this day, faid he, as a day of in- 
veétive, on which every gentleman may 
abufe any particular fpecies of govern- 
ment. My right hon. friend has fele&ted 
the conftitution of France; another gen- 
tleman may think fit to abute the govern- 
ment of ‘Turkey; a third may attack 
Confucius ; a fourth may vilify the infti- 
tetions of the Hindoos; and a fifth pour 
a torrent of inveétive againtt the political 
doftrines of Zoroaiter. For cach of thofe 
gentlemen may fay, how do I know whe- 
ther the laws of Zoroaiter, of Confucius, 
of Bramah, &c. may not be propofed as 
a model of imitation in forming the con- 
ttitution of Canada? 

Mr. Burke replied, that he uaderftood 
the irony ; but in a debate of the prefent 
Deiure, it was the rule of parliament, that 
a member had a right to draw to the aid 
ef his argument the governments of other 
countries, for it was only by a juit com- 
parifon that the difference could be afcer- 
jained, of that which was wrong and that 
which was right. There was no more 
unpropriety in alluding to the French Re- 
volution cn the prefent quefton, than there 
Was in bringing forward the Ruifian war 
on a queftion of finance. Whatever is 
conpetied, in any degree, with the wel- 


fare of the public, is a proper fubjest of 
difcuffion in parliament ; and when, in a 
variety of meafures, the late rebellion in 
France is proved.to be deftruétive of all 
right, then it naturally follows that the 
new principles of that country ought te 
be held in deteftation by our government, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor thought the dif- 
cuffion tended to no goed purpofe. He 
revered the character of his right hon. 
friend. But they were not difcuffing the 
Englith conftitution; but whether they 
ought to give it to Canada ; and, if the 
ought to give it, whether the prefent bill 
gave it. 

Mr. Burke faid, that it was a fair way 
of reafoning on a new propolition, to look 
to the confequences of experiments, and 
to draw corelufions from eltablifhed faéts ; 
whether they were on the French redellion, 
or the Polith revolution. 

Mr. St. John expreffed his great vene- 
ration for the Englifh confitution, which 
he withed never to fee aktered; but if his 
right hon. friend felt the mifchiefs of the 
French conftitution as applicable to the 
Englith conftitution, he withed him to fix 
a future day for that difcuffion as a dif- 
tinct fubjeét. 

Mr. Burke infifted, that it was his red 
not to countenance certain doétrines whic 
were fuppofed to exift in this country, and 
which were intended fundamentally to fub- 
vert the conttitution. 

Here there was a loud call of Order! 
Order! and goon! Go ont. 

Mr. Burke faid, that he was going to 
ftate what the refult of the French confti- 
tution perfeéted was, and to fhew that we 
ought not to adopt the principles of it. 
He might be afked, why {tate it, when no 
man meant to alter the Englith conftitu- 
tion? Why raife animofities, where all 
was quiet before? Did they think the 
country in danger? He was convinced 
that there was no immediate danger. He 
believed the body of the country was per- 
feftly found, although attompts were made 
to + Sam them from the conftitution by 
abfurd theories, He believed the Englith 
cox{titution was enthroned in their affec- 
tions, If the French revolutignifts had 
fhewn, no inclination to make profelytes in 
other countries, he fhould have though it 
very improper to touch on the fubjeét. 

Mr, Auittruther faid, that it was a rule 
of order to confine themfelves to the qued- 
tion in debate. When he tated this, he 
begwed it to be underitood, that if there 
exilted any intentions to alter the confti- 
tution, there was no man more ready to 
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take decided meafures to cruth that {pirit 
than he fhould be. 

, Colonel Phipps faid, that this decla- 
‘sation of his attachment to the conftitution 
Was as much out of order as the right hon. 
gentleman was, whom he was calling to 
erder. 

_ Mr. Anftruther faid, that the hon. gen- 
tleman would recoile&, that he had heard 
of a defign in this country to overturn 
the conftitution, Jf fuch a detign really 
exifted, it was the duty of the right hon. 
oe who had itated it, to bring 

orward fome {pecific meafure on the fub- 
je&. It was diforderly to thruft that into 
a debate on the Nag bill. The right 
hon. gentleman faid, how did gentlemen 
know but that fomething of the French 
revolution was intended to be in the bill. 
Let them itop then till fomething like the 
principles of the French conftitution ap- 
peared in it, and then any gentleman 
would have a right to argue the fubject. 

Mr. Burke faid he hoped there was a 
very little minority indeed cut of doors, 
who were dilatfected to our conttitution, 
and who withed to alienate the country 
from it, by endeavouring to fill them with 
admiration for another. This being a 
queition gf prudence, he thought it was 
the part of a good citizen rather to admo- 
nifh thofe, who might entertain fuch de- 
figns of their danger, than to come im- 
mediately to the knife. He knew there 
was a levity natural to mankind ; but 
when they were alarmed, they might re- 
eoliest themfelves, and correct thole things 
which he fhould be forry if the law were 
to correé&t for them. 

{Here there was a iond ery of ¢ Chair ! 
Chair |’ and of * Hear! Hear !°) 

Mr. Fox faid, he ftill entertained the 
epinion that he had before fpoken ferioufly, 
and not ironically. He thought his right 
hon. friend hed a right to enter into the 
conititution of France, becaufe he had a 
right to enter into the conititution of 
Turkey, or into that of the Gentoo go- 
vernment, upon juft the fame principle. 

Mr. Grey faid, that when a govern- 
ment was to be provided, any memiber had 
a right to fhew the evil tendency of any 
fy:tem recommended by others. But his 
night hon. friend had faid, that he knew 
a defign exitted fone where to overturn 
our conititution. It was, his duty then, 
to diicover that defign ; and if any perfon 
was more calied upon than another, to 
wih that the difcufiion thould be terioufly 
taken up, it was a right hon. gentleman 
(Mir. Pitt) who was bound to take care 


$3 
that no fuch defign fhould be carried ints 
effe&t ; and. he hoped, therefore, that he 
would unite with him, in requefting his 
right hon. friend to drop this bufinefs om 
the Canada bill, and to make a dire& 
charge, with due fokemnity, before the 
houfe. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
that he could give no anfwer without be- 
ing guilty of an irregularity. 

Mr. Grey ftill urged his requeft, is 
which he was feconded by Mr. Sheridan. 
A tumultuous altercation enfved on the 
point of order. At laft, lord Sheffield 
moved, ‘ That differtations on the French 
conititution, and reading a narrative of 
the tranfactions in France, are not reguler 
or orderly on the queftion, that the claules 
of ,the Quebec bill be read a tecond time, 
paragraph by paragraph.’ 

Mr. Fox feconded the motion. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that as the fubje&t was 
now come to a regular queition, he fhouid 
obferve, that, when they were confidening 
what was the bett conftitution for Canada, 
or any of the dependencies of Great Bii- 
tain, is was ftrictly in order to allude to 
the conititution of other countries. When 
they were framing a government for Ame- 
ricans, for Frenchmen, and for Englith- 
men, who were all inhabitants of Canada, 
how could it be irregular to allude to the 
American, the French, and the Engliflz 
conttitutions ? The right hon. gentleman 
was entitled to refer to the principles of 
thoi governments. If any gentlemen 
wifhed to have the principles of the French 
or American conft:tutions introduced imto 
this bill, he might move that the chair- 
man leave the chair, as the bil, in its 
prefent form, could not be altered fo as 
to juit the conftitutions of thefe countries. 
On the other hand, members who were 
adyocates for the Brith conftitution, 
might move that the bill dhould be read 
clauie by clauie. 

Mr. Fox, conceiving that what had 
fallen from Mr. Burke, in the courfe of 
the debate, was an attack upon his prin- 
ciples and conduét, lamented that this at- 
tack fhould proceed from a gentleman 
whom he had ever loved as his triend, and 
revered as his political Mentor. He af- 
ferted the restitude of his own principles ; 
lamenting the poffibility of lofing the right 
hon. gentleman's friendihip ; and Rating, 
in 2 variety of views, the conduct which 
ought to be purfued, in difcuffing the bill 
betore the houie. 

If the right hon. gentlernan’s object had 
been to debate the Quebec bill, he would 
have 
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have debated it claufé by claufe, accord- 
ing to the ettablithed rule of the houfe. 
if his objet had been to prevent danger 
apprehended to our conftitution, from the 
opinions of any fet of men, he would have 
given notice of 4 particular day for that 
—— purpofe. The courfe which he 

d chofen to take, was that which feemed 
to confirm the charge brought againit him, 
(Mr. Fox) of having maintained repub- 
lican principles as applicable to the Britith 
conftitution ; in a Soil debate on the 
bill, But no fuch argument had ever 
been urged by him. On the French re- 
volution he did indeed differ from his 
right hon: friend. On that revolution, 

would never retract what he had faid. 
He did think it, on the whole, ‘ one of the 
greateft and happieit events in the hiftory 
of mankind.” But when he mentioned 
France, he mentioned the revolution only, 
and not the conttitution, That remained 
to be improved by experience, and accom- 
medated to circumitances. The arbitrary 
fyftem of the old government was done 
away ; the new had the gcod of the peo- 
ple for its object ; and this was. the point 
on which he relied. But when he {aid 
this, did it follow, as he had feen inferred 
and attributed to him, that all who ad- 
mired wifhed to imitate ? Were he to dif- 
fer from his right hon. friend on any point 
of hitkory, was it neceflary that this dif- 
ference fhould be difcufled in the houfe of 
commons ? Were he to fay, that the ex- 
pulficn of the Tarquins was a noble aét, 
would it thence he fair to argue that he 
meditated the eftablifament of a Confular 
government in this country? Let thofe 
who faid, that to admire was to wiih to 
imitate, thew that there was fome fimi- 
larity of circumftances. Let chom fhew 
that this country was in the fituation of 
France, ruined in its finances, deprived 
of civil liberty, and bowed down to the 
earth by the extravagaace and corruption 
of its government ; and with al] the ob- 
loquy that might be heaped on the decla- 
ration, he fhould be ready to declare, that 
the French revolution was an obiect of 
imitation for this country. But inftead 
of feeking for differences of opinion on 
topics, happily for this country, only to- 
pics of fpeculation, let them come to 
matter of fact, and of practical applica- 
tion; let them come to the difcuflion of 
the bill before them, and {fee whether his 
ebjetions to it were republican ? He had 
been warned by great ezamples, that a 
particular difcuflion of great events, with- 
eut proper information, did no honour to 


o pen that wrote, or the tongue tha? 
ke : 


Here Mr. Fox, adverting again to his 
friendfhip for Mr. Burke, repeated, ¢ That 
all he ever knew of men, that all he ever 
read in books, that all his reafoning fa- 
culties informed kim of, or his fancy fug 
getted to him, did not give him that ex- 
alted knowledge, that fiyperior informatiort 
which he derived from the initruétion and 
converfation of his right hon. friend.’ 
Many years, upon many occurrences of 4 
popular nature, they agreed uniformly. 
Upon the Middlefex Eleétion, and many 
others they differed. Their friendthip 


however, became habitual. When Waths © 


ington gained a vi€tory they both rejoiced ; 
when Montgomery fell, they wept ; when 
they agreed, they agreed like men; when 
they differed, they differed like philofo- 
phers ; nor did they ever differ till an oc« 
currence happened, which, both as men and 
philosophers, thould have made them reci- 
procally happy. This, he was perfuaded, 
could never have happened, if fome fecret 
machinations had-not been employed, to 
create a difference between them. 

When the general difcuffion came pro- 
perly before them, he fhould be ready to 
maintain the principles he had afferted, 
even againit the fuperior eloquence of his 
right hon. friend. Againft him he fhould 
be ready to maintain, that the Rights of 
Man, which had been ridiculed as vifion- 
ary, were the foundation of every rational 
conititution, arid of the Britith conttitu- 
tion itfelf ; for what was a declaration of 
rights, but a reference to thofe original 
and inherent rights which no prefeription 
could fupercede, no accident take away, 
the Rights cf Man. If thefe were prins 
ciples dangerous to the conftitution, from 
his right hon. friend he had learned them ; 
and alfo, ¢ that the general revolt of the 
whole people could never be encouraged; 
but muit be provoked.’ Such was then 
the doctrine of his right hon. friend, who 
had emphittically {aid, that he could not 
draw a bill of indiGtnent againft a whole 
nation ; that a whole people never rofe 
againit their government but by its own, 
abufe. But his right hon. friend had 
fince learned to draw a bill of indiétment 
againft a whole nation, and to feafon it 
with all the technical ingredients of ¢ mas 
licious, wicked, and by the infigation of 
the devil.” 

Mr. Burke conmplained,. that a per- 
fonal attack was made upon him from a 
quarter he never could have expeéted 
aiter 4 fricndfhip of ingre than twenty-two 
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pears; and not only his public condué, 
words, and writings had been alluded to 
in the fevereft terms, but confidential con- 
yerfations and private opinions had been 
brought forward, with a view of proving, 
that he had a&ted inconfiftently. Hecom- 

lainsd of being weated with great unfair. 
nefs by the right hon. gentleman, and he 
faid, that the fuggeftion in his fpeech, 
that he was fecretly fupported in promul- 
giting the fentiments which he did, was 
totally unfounded, 

He had afferted that dangerous doc- 
trines were encouraged in this country, 
and that dreadful confequences might en- 
fue from them, which’ it_was his with to 
avert, by ftrenuoufly fupporting the con- 
ftitution of Great Britain as it is. There 
were people in this country avowedly en- 
deavouring to diforder its government. The 

raétice was, upon all occafions, to praife, 
in the highett ftrain, the French conititu- 
tion. Some, indeed, qualified their ar- 
gument fo far, as to praife only the French 
revolution ; but in that he could fee no 
difference, as the French conftitution, if 
they had any, was the effeét of that revo- 
Jution. It had become common to fet the 
French conftitution up againit the Englith 
conttitution, upon all occafions, when the 
comparifon could be introduced. Here 
he reverted to what he had been told had 

affed on a former day, when he faid the 
right hon. gentleman had termed the 
French conftitution the moft glorious and 
ftupendous fabric that ever was reared by 
human wifdom. He thought this praite 
of the revolution, as it led to the conftitu- 
tion, very dangerous. Comparing evil 
with evil, accerding to the preicnt coniti- 
tution of France, the liberty of the fub- 
ject, the prefervation of his property and 
4 happinefs were ten thoufand times 
worfe off than they were before the revo- 
jution. And the defigns of the revolu- 
* tionifts here were of a black complexion, 
{yftematically arranged, publicly avowed, 
publifhed in pamphlets, preached in pul- 
pits and promulgated through the whole 

ingdom. All this he contidered more 
a fufficient to route the wae from the 

hargy of fecurity, to oppofe in time, 
the dle as ‘eien s ) the riots in 
3780 were a proof, that what, in the firft 
inftance, might be regarded merely as the 
caballing of a little faction, might pro- 
duce, at laft, the moft terrible explotion. 

- Burke concluded with moving an 
amendment, that all the words of the 
motion, after ‘Differtations on the French 
Conttitution,’ fhould be omitted, and the 

llowipg be infeited in their room; 


‘tending to fhew that examples may be 
drawn therefrom ; and to prove that they 
are infufficient for any good purpofes, and 
that they lead to anarchy and confufion, 
and are confequently unfit to be intro- 
duced into fchemes of government, are 
improper to be referred to on a motion 


for reading the Quebec bill, paragraph by 


agraph.” 

Mr Fox rofe again, but fo much was 
his mind and heart affected by the circum 
ftances of the debate, that he burft into 
tears, and it was fome moments before he 
could proceed. At length he found ut- 
terance, and expatiated, in terms that did 
the greateft honour to his heart, and in 
which the whole houfe feemed to fympa- 
thize, on the affliction he felt at having a 
difference with fuch an old and revered 
friend. In proceeding farther to vindicate 
what he had before urged, he faid, that 
in the theory of the Britith conttitution, 
he faw feveral evils. But in praéice, it 
was the moft perfect fyitem that ever was 
formed; for in its practice, it fhewed a 
corre€ting capacity, by which it fecured 
the happmefs of the people, by removing, 
or by foftening the evils of theory. In 
deed the British conftitution had been fo 
much indebted to this practical principle, 
that it had grown through gradual im- 
provements to its fhape and beauty more 
than by its theory. If there were a paper 
fubmitted to him, and he were 
fign it, as the condition of his obtaining 
power, ftating that the conftitution of 
Great Britain, as it now ftood, was in 
theory and praétice the moft perfe& that 
ever was formed, or that could be devifed, 
he would difdain to fign fuch a paper, be- 
caufe in his heart he believed it to be falfe. 
Could he fign fuch a paper, when the 
whole experience of his lite had fhewn him 
that the conititution was not only fufcep- 
fible of, but was daily receiving improve- 
ment ? 

He then alluded to what lord Coke had 
faid of our conftitution, that it was go- 
yerned by the united ldw of ages, and ca- 
pable of receiving every improvement that 
time could invent. ‘That they had as yet 
formed but-an imperfect conftitution, was 
no difgrace. The united wifdom of all 
the leg:flators that the world had ever pro- 
duced, would be inadequate to ftrike out 
at once a perfeét fyftem of government. 
The Britith conftitution was not ftruck 
out at once, but formed by the experi- 
mental wifdom of ages, and a conttant 


progreffion of improvements; or if the 


expreffion pleafed more, by a feries of in- 


novations, for every improvement muft 
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be, to 2 certain extent, an innovation. 
Even now, the Britith conftitution was 
theoretically a bad one, which he had 
heard Mr. Burke very frequently admit ; 
but experience of happinefs under it, was 
the beft poflible proof that it was practical - 
Ty 2 good one. 

Was it not a very fingular thing, tht 
be fhould, on this day, be affailed by his 
political friend, and his political enemy 
(Mr. Burke and-Mr. Pitt) two gentiemen 
who had propofed two modes of reforming 
the conftitution. The one (Mr. Pitt) 
had propofed to alter the reprefentation of 
the people, and had failed; the other had 
propofed to diminifh the influence of the 
crown, and had fureceeded.. He had had 
the good fortuite to agree with them in 
both thefe innovations, which they de- 
elared to be effential; and now they cal- 
led upon hima to declare that the conftitu- 
tion was perfeét both in theory and prac- 
tice ; and that it could ngt be altered with- 
out danger. 

With refpeét to the Britith conftitution, 
he did not think that any difcuffion could 
be dangerous to it; for difcuflion was e- 
qually favourable to political and to moral 
truth. It was the way by which the mind 
was fatisfied ; and by which, confequent- 
ly, a nation was to be brought to the true 
Giicieywhich fprings from the conviction, 
that their condition is good upon compari- 
fon. Every conftitution was good in pro- 
— as it was adapted to the circum- 

nees of the people, for whom it was 
formed; and it was abfurd to fay, that 
for every people, a conttitution was good 
as it approached to the Britith frame. 
For initance, if it fhould be thought wife, 
on the expiration of the charter of the Eaft 
India company, that government fhould 
take into their own hands the territories in 
Afia, would it be conceived by any ra- 
tional man, however ‘he might admire the 
Britifh conttitution, that that conftitution 
could be adapted to the genius, the wants, 
or the feclings of that people ?. Every con- 
fiitution, to be good, muft be adapted ; 
and it was too great prefumption for any 
man to fay, that, whenever a whole peo- 
ple difered from him in their ideas of what 
was belt for their own comfort, their 
ideas mutt proceed from folly and vice.— 
Whiten they came to enquire into the dif- 
ferences of opinion between them, they 
would find that they were not fo glaring 
as at firit fight might be thought ; for the 
right hon. gentleman confeffed that the 
British cor ftitution was founded on mu- 
tual compact. By admitting that there 
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was a compat, he admitted what he fe 
vehemently difclaimed, the rights of men; 
for in making of the compaét, men mult 
exercife thefe rights. “Phat there were 
rights inherent in man, and coeval with 
his being, rights no conqueft could take 
from him, which no fophittry could with. 
hold, which no tyranny could extiaguith, 
though it might ftifle, he would proudly 
maintain. Thefe rights the French na- 
tion had exercifed ; but, in their exercife 
of this inherent rizht, they had not, it 
feoms, difplayed perfe& intelligence. The 
right hon. gentleman defired from French- 
men what was impoffible to man. He 
defied the colle&ted wifdom of the humaa 
race to fit down and make a good govern. 
ment by choice. What was 2 good go- 
vernment ? That which fecured to every 
individual of a nation the greateft poMbia 
happinefs ; and how was this polfibie to 
the finite, narrow wifdom of man ? How, 
but by a conftant vigilance, by which they 
might gradually difcover and provide the 
means of fecuring to him his happinefs ? 
Was our conftitution a fabric ereéted in 
one happy moment of wifdom, by the 
choice of the people? No. We had im- 
proved it gradually. We had not arro- 
gated to ourfelves that knowledge, which, 
as his rixht hon, friend had faid, belonged 
to the Deity alone; but, watching over 
the charge, we had improved as we had 
found out our infufficiency; and we would 
ftill improve, as we fhould ftill further fee 
caufe. 

Was there 2 man fo narrow-minded as 
to with that freedom and happinefs, fhould 
be confined to Britain ? Why then talk of 
the French conititution in fuch degrading 
térms ? Why talk of it as a fhade to the 
fplendour of Britain? If the right hon, 
gentleman wifhed really to fet up a fhade 
to the conftitution of England, he would 
find it in the defpotifm of France, which 
they had deftroyed, inftead of detailing tie 
errors into which their apprehenfions of 
that defpotifm might have led them. They 
who knew the extent of that horrid defpo- 
tifm, dreaded its revival. He confefled, 
he thought upnécefflarily ; for it was over- 
thrown, and all the pens, and all the 
fwords, of its defenders, could not revive 
it. But becaufe, ina generous confiften- 
cy with our own free fyftem, we rejoiced 
in the acceffion of this new ftock, did that 
imply that we preferred their conftitution 
to our own? No, fir (exclaimed Mr. 
Fox) the gentlemen with whom I aét love 
the conttitution of our country on grounds 
which are independent of external cireym- 
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ftances. We love it from the experience 
of the dignity and the felicity which it con- 
fers on our f{pecies, and we will maintain 
it. It is impoffible that we fhould ever be 
reduced to the extremity of the courfe 
which the French had to take; but we 
think that this revolution will do good to 
England: it will teach minifters not to 
endanger the juft influence of the crown, 
by giving an advice to any king to ftretch 
it beyond its allowed limits. And the 
confufions which have given occafion to fo 
much lamentation, though they are tri- 
fing, in comparifon of the benefits to 
which they have led, are yet fufficiently 
great to warn the people of England not 
to give way rafhly to innovations which 
might devote them to fimilar ealamities. 
I would fhow the clear value of the Britith 
conftitution, in that which conftitutes its 
true value with me: I would fhew that, 
whatever was good, wife, and neceflary 
to be done for the people of England, is 
capable of being engrafted on the conttitu- 
tion, of being incorporated, and made a 
part of its ftock, without violence or dif- 
ficulty. How, from year to year, have 
the benefits of our conftitution been in- 
creafed ? By the very means which are fo 
much deprecated, when the word innova- 
tion is wfed ; and fo much praifed, when 
the word improvement is fubftituted ; and 
yet the two words, applied to the conftitu- 
tion, mean precifely the fame thing. 

Mr. Fox concluded with making a 
beautiful application of a paflage which he 
recollected: § One might bear to be ill 
‘ufed, and to be abufed, by thofe on whom 
we had conferred favours, and who cwed 
every thing to our kindnefs. It was a ca- 
lamity which the mind might endure. 
The injuftice and ingratitude of the world 
were old topics of reflestion. But to be 
ill ufed and abufed by one who had pre- 
vioufly won and engaged the foul by kind- 
nefs, was an affliftion for which a grate- 
ful heart had no balm.’ 

Mr. Burke faid, that the tendernefs 
which had been difplayed, im the begin- 
ning and conelufion of this fpceech, had 
been completely done away by what had 
occurred in the middie part. An attempt 
to divert their attention trom the main fub- 
jet, by a difquifition into the govern- 
ments of Holland, America, Turkey, 
China, &c. was abturd. With whatever 
fubtlety gentlemen might endeavour to 
glofs over their proceedings, he boidly a- 
vowed, ¢ That there was a faétion in this 
country, reftlefs and turbulent, who wifh- 
td to fupplant the Britith governaient, by 
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the introduétion of the French conftitus 
tion !" He acquitted, however, his right 
hon. friend of any with to fubftitute one 
conttitution for the other ; and he believed 
that his opinions were delivered without 
any reference to this country. But their 
effe&ts upon thofe who heard them might 
be different; they might be added, by 
mifconception, or mifreprefentation, to 
that mafs of vile matter, which was now 
floating about in fome circles. ‘The con- 
tinued prailes of the conftitution of France 
might, in time, introduce fome ftruggle 
for eftablifhing its principles here; and 
fuch a ftorm of wind, wave, and current, 
might be produced, as could not be refift- 
ed. 

Were gentlemen defirous of hearing his 
reafons for afferting that there was a ftorm 
ready to burft upon our htads, he would 
inform them, that he was induced to this 
declaration, by numerous feditious clubs, 
feditious publications, and feditious fer- 
mons, that were drawn up in battle array, 
and ufed as artillery to demolifh the facred 
walls of our glorious conftitution. 

He called upon government to repel the 
invaders who threatened us with ruin. In 
this enthufiafm for the Britifh conttitugion, 
he could not fufliciently admire the happy 
diftribution of its parts, It was an ex- 
cellent mixture of democracy, ariftocracy, 
and monarchy. The houfe of commons, 
the reprefentatives of the people, operated 
as a fecurity againft the undue influence of 
the lords; and both thefe houfes aéted as 
our guardians againft the undue influence 


‘of the crown. If he appeared formerly 


alarmed at the uncommon progrefs of the 
latter defcription, he was filly perfuaded 
that we ought to be much more vigilant 
in thefe diftracted times ; in which al] the 
parts of the conftitution had been attack~ 
ed; and Jibels circulated againft the con- 
ftitution by focieties, who aflumed the 
name of Con/flitutional. 

The chancellor of the exchequer recom- 
mended that lord Sheffield’s motion might 
be withdrawn. With refpeét to the doc- 
trines advanced by the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Burke) it was to be recollected, that 
he had carefully avoided giving any opi- 
nion whatever on the fubject, declaring 
that he did not think it proper for him, in 
the fituation in which he itood, to enter 
into a difcuffion of an opinion on the con- 
ftitution then forming im a neigh'souring 
country. As to the publications which 
were itated to be difleminating through 
this country, with a view to extol the 
French revolution and its —— 

an 
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and to induce the people to look into the 
principles of their own conftitution, he did 
not venture to think that no danger might 
arife from them; but when he had faid 

at he faw no caufe for immediate alarm 
from them, it was becaufe he was of opi- 
nion that they were the leis dang:rous at 
that time, fince he could not think the 
French revolution, or any of the new con- 
ftitutions, could be deemed an objeé fit 
for imitation in this country, by men of 
any weight or authority. He theught, 
morcover, that our own conititution was 
ineitimable, and that not only no other 
conititution was preterable, but that no 
other whatever, as adapted to the genius 
of the people, and the fecurity of popular 
freedom, would bear a moment's compa- 
rifon with it. ‘Although I confels,” con- 
tinued Mr. Pitt, ‘that I do not feel fo 
much caufe of alarm as the right hon. 
geatlemcn, yet it is notorious that there 
are perfons in this country who diffemi- 
nate fedition, and extol French principles 
above every other. JI am, however, con- 
winced, that there ftill remains in this 


country a fufficiency of good fenfe to refit 
the introduéticn of thefe dangerous novel- 
ties. Our conftitution, admirably calcu, 
lated for the fupport of liberty, is fan&tion. 
ed by the wifdom of ages ; confeqvently 
we could oppofe a happy experience to the 
fpirit of innovation. Let the right hon, 
gentleman make it evident that there is 
danger, and there is no fupport which I 
can afford that hall be wanting; but, till 
then, I mutt decline giving an opinion, 
The Britith conftitution, fuperior to every 
other on the earth, fhould be maintained 
with the utmoft ardour. I certainly feel 
mylelf, as an individual, highly indebted 
to the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
for his manly ftruggle in fayour of the 
conftitution ; and I think that his zeal and 
eloquence juftly entitles him to the warm- 
eti gratitude of his fellow-fubjeéts. ’ 

After a few words, in explanation, from 
Mr. Fox, it was agreed that the chair- 
man fhould leave the chair, and that the 
committee fhould be refumed on Wednefs 
day the 11th. 

[ To be continued. } 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 


IN our laft volume, we were content to 

give the only authentic intimation which 
could then be obtained of the departure of 
their moft Chriftian majefties, and their 
family, from Paris. See page 468. The 
various reports then in circulation, how- 
ever neceflary to be noticed, at the very 
moment, in the daily prints, could not be 
admitted into a mifcellany, which is to be 
confulted in future times as an authentic 
record of fa&ts. And adhering to this 
mode of conduét ; admitting nothing but 
what bears the impreffion of unqueftionable 
authority ; if we do not always immedi- 
ately gratify the curiofity of our readers ; 
we have the pleafure to obferve, however, 
that few inftances have occurred, in which 
we have been obliged to contradict, in the 
next month, what has been too precipi- 
tately inferted in the preceding.—We 
fhall now prefent, under one view, what 
has been mferted in the London Gazette 
on the fubjeét, and then proceed to give 
an account of other authentic particulars, 
of which it was not thought advifable to 
take ayy notice in that paper, 


From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
Paris, June 22. Early in the morn- 
ing of Tuefday the 21ft inftant, their 
moft Chriftian majefties, with their fa- 


mily, and Monfieur and Madame, quitted 
Paris, and, as it is fuppofed, took the 
route of Flanders. 

Paris, June 23. The moft recent ac- 
count of his moft Chriftian maiefty was 
brought this afternoon by M. Mangin, 
fon to a member of the national affembly. 
According to this account, his moft Chrif- 
tian majefty flept laft night at Chalons, on 
his return to Paris, and jntended to fleep 
this night at Epernay, It is therefore 
poffible he may arrive in this capital to- 
morrow, but more probably on Saturday. 
Monficur and Madame are arrived at 
Mons. 

Paris, June 25. The king and royal 
family arrived here this evening, at feven 
o'clock. They proceeded round the out- 
fide of the walls of the town, till they 
came to the Grille of Chaillot; from 
whence they pafled, in a direét line, 
through the Champs Elyfces, and the 
Place de Louis XV. to the garden of the 
Thuillerics. 





The efcape of their moft Chriftian ma. 
jefties, and their family, from Paris, wa 
cilecied at one o'clock on Tuefday morn- 
ing, nor was it difcovered until between 
feven or eight, when the commandant of 
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the caftle of the Thuillerics went toward 
the king’s apartment, to fee whether his 
majelty was ftirring. He was met by one 
of the houfehold, who told him that nei- 
ther the king, queen, dauphin, nor the 
princefs Elizabeth, were to be found. 

The news became generally known 
through Paris about nine in the morning, 
and created great confufion. The na- 
tional guards were immediately ordered 
under arms, and double {entries pofted at 
all the gates of the city, with orders to 
prevent any perfon from pafling or re- 
pafling : the alarm-beil was rung ; and 
couriers were difpatched by the munici- 
pality to different parts of the country, 
to defire the citizens to be on their guard 
whom they fuffered to pafs through their 
towns. 


The king left behind him the following 
PROCLAMATION. 


* While the king could hope to fee or- 
der and happinefs reftored by the means 
employed by the national aflembly, and 
by his own refidence near that aflembly, 
he fubmitted to every facrifice; he was 
even content to bear the lofs of his liberty, 
of which he has been deprived fince the 
month of Oétober 1789 ; but now, when 
the refilt of all thefe obfervations is found 
to be the deftruétion of royalty, the vio- 
lation of property, the invafion of perfonal 
fecurity, the eftablifhment of a complete 
anarchy in every part of the empire, with- 
out any appearance of an authority fuffici- 
ent to refirain it; the king, after pro- 
tefting againft all the a&ts extorted trom 
him during his captivity, thinks proper 
to fubmit to the eyes of Frenchmen an ac- 
count of his conducts 

‘In the month of July 1789, the king, 
relying on his own integrity, came, with- 
out any apprchenfion, among the Parijians. 
In the month of Oétober of the fame year, 
fully informed of the intentions of the fac- 
tious, he dreaded left a handle fhould be 
made of his departure, in order to foment 
acivilwar. It is univerfally known with 
what impunity crimes were then com- 
mitted. 

‘ The king yielded to the wiih exprefled 
by the army of Parifians ; came, with 
his family, to refide in the palace of the 
Thuilleries; nothing was prepared for 
his reception; and the king, far from 
Meeting with the accominodations to which 
in his other palaces he was accuitomed, 
did not even poffefs common convenien- 
ces. In fpite of every coniiraint, “he 


thought proper, the day after his arrival, 
to give the provinces affurance of his 
refidence at Paris. A more pe'n‘ul fa- 
crifice was {till exa&ted; he was obliged 
to remove his Gardes du Corps, of whole 
fidelity he was affured ; two of them were 
maffacred, and feveral wounded in exe- 
cuting the orders, which they had re- 
ceived, not tofire. A'l the at of the 
fagtious was employed to reprefent in the 
wortt light a faithful queen, whofe con- 


du&t had ‘been uniformly unexccption- _ 


able ; it is even evident that all thefe ma- 
chinations were direéted againft the king 
himielf, It is to the foldiers of the French 
guards, and the Parifian national guard, 
that the care of the king’s perfon has been 
committed undef the command of the 
municipality of Paris, from whom the 
commander general derives his authority. 
The king has thus found himfelf a pri- 
foner in his own fiate~for what other 
name can be given to him, who is forcibly 
furrounded by perfons whom he tufpecis. 
It is not in order to criminate the Parifian 
national guard that he repeats this detail, 
but in order to ftate the real facts ; on 
the contrary, he is ready to do juttice ta 
their attachment, when not under the in- 
fluence of the factious. ‘The king ordered 
the convocation of the ftates general ; to 
the third eftate, he granted the privilege 
of a double reprefentation; the union 
of the orders; the facrifices of the 23d of 
June—all have been his work ; but his 
efforts have been flighted and perverted, 
When the ftates general afiumed the name 
of the national aflembly, they revived the 
plots of the fa€tious in feveral provinces ; 
they revived thofe attempts that had been 
made to reverfe the inftru€tions of their 


‘conftituents, which appointed laws to be 


enacted in concert with the king. ‘The 
aflembly have removed the king from the 
conftitution, by denying him the privilege 
of fan@tioning conftitutional aéts; im 
which clafs tney ranked whatever acts 
they thought proper, reltricting to the 
third legitlative body the privilege of re- 
fufing its fanéiion. They have given him 
twenty-five millions, which are entirely 
abforbed by the neceffary expences of his 
houiehold. ‘They have left him the pro- 
fits only of certain domains, faddled with 
oppreifive forms ; and have deprived him 
ot the patrimony of his anceitors ; they 
took care not to comprehend, in the arti- 
cle of expence, thoie fervices done to the 
king, as it they were not inteparable from 
thote of the ttate. Let the ditfevent parts 
of the adminiitration be examined, it will 
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be found that the king has no longer a 
fhare; he has no part in enaéting iaws ; 
he can only intreat the afflembly to direét 
their attention to fuch and fuch fubjetts. 
In the adminiftration of juitice, nothing 
is left for him, but to difpatch the com- 
miffions of the judges, and to name the 
commiflaries of the king, whofe functicns 
are much lefs confiderable than thot of 
the ancient procurators-general. The 
public part has been commuted to new 
officers ; and one prerogative ftill remain- 
ing, the moft valuable of all, that of ;ar- 
doning and remitting punifhments, has 
been taken away from the king, and is 
now vefted in juries, in confequence of 
their privilege of explaining, according to 
their pleafure, the fenfe of the law. Thus 
the royal majefty is impaired, to which 
the people formeriy had recourfe, as to 
the common centre of goodaefs and bene- 
ficence. The internal adminiftration of 
the departments is emb«rraffed by wheels 
which obftruct the motion of the machine ; 
and the fuperintendance of miniiers is 
seduced to nothing. 

* The focieties of friends of the confti- 
tution are niuch more powerful, and en- 
grofs every part of the active adminiftra- 
tion. The king has been declared fu- 
preme head of the army ; however, every 
thing has been done by the committees of 
the national aflembly, without his parti- 
cipation ; they have granted to the king 
the nomination of fome places, yet the 
choice which he has rash has experi- 
enced contradictions ; he has been obliged 
to revife the operations of the general offi- 
cers of the army, becauft their choice dii- 
pleafed clubs ; to them only are to be at- 
tributed the gicater number of the revolts 
of the regiments: when an army no 
fonger refpects its officers, it becomes the 
terror and firebrand of the ftate; the king 
has always been of opinion that officers 
eught to be puniihed as well as foldiers, 
and that the road to promotion ought no 
lefs to be open to the latter according to 
their defert. As to the foreign attairs, 
they have gianted to the king the nemi- 
nation of ambaffadors, and the conduct 
ot negotiations ; but they have taken from 
him the right of making war ; they ought 
not however to have fufpeéted that he 
woula ever declare war without fpecial 
reafon. ‘The right of making peace is of a 
different fort. The king wilhes only to 
act in concert with the nation, but what 
power will enter into negociations, when 
the right of revifing them hall belong to 
the national aifembly ? 
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‘ Independently of the neceflary feerecy, 
which it is impoffible to preferve in an 
affembiy whofe deliberations are public, 
who would choott to ftipulate engage. 
ments, except the perfons with whom they 
were'formed had the power of ratifying 
them * With ‘refpect to finances, the king 
had ‘yecognized before the ftates general 
the right which the nation has of granting 
fubfidies, and in this refpe& he complied 
on the 23d of June, with every thing that 
had been demanded. On the 4th of Fe. 
bruary, the king requefted the affembly to 
take into confideration the ftate of the 
finances ; they deferred it too long; they 
have not yet a juit Ratement of the receipt 
and expenditure ; they allowed them{eives 
to go into hypothetical calculations ; the 
ordinary taxes af€ in arrear, and the re. 
fource which has been employed of the 
twelve hundred millions of affignats is al- 
moft exhaufted ; they have left to the king 
nothing upon this occafion but a barren 
nomination ; he knew the difficulty of this 
part of the adminiftration ; and if it were 
poffible that this machine could have been 
put in motion without his dire& fuperin- 
tendance, his majefty would only have re- 
gretted that there was no diminution of 
the impofts ; an objet which he defired, 
and in which, had it not been for the 
American war, he fhould moft certainly 
have fucceeded. 

* The king has been declared fupreme 
head of the adminiftration of the kingdom, 
and -he has been able to change nothing 
without the decifion of the aflembly. The 
chiefs of the prevailing party have thrown 
out fuch defiance againit the agents of the 
king, and the penalties denounced againit 
prevarications have occafioned fo much 
alarm, that thefe agents have remained 
without force. The form of government 
is in two refpects particularly faulty ; the 
aflembly exceeds the limits of its power in 
interfaring in juftice and the internal ad- 
miniftration; by its committee of re- 
fearches it exercifes the moft barbarous ot 
all defpotifns. It has eftabiifhed affocia- 
tions, known by the name of Friends of 
the Conftitution, which prefent corpora- 
tions infmitely more dangerous than the 
ancient; they deliberate on every part of 
the government, and exercife a power of 
fuch prepomderance, that all the bodies, 
and even the aftembly itfelf, can do np- 
thing except by their order. ‘The king 
does not think it poflible to preferve fuch 
a government. ‘In proportion as the pe- 
riod of the labours of the affembly ap- 
proaches, the fages of whom it is com- 
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pofed lofe their credit. The new regula- 
tions, inftead of pouring balm upon the 
wounds, on the contrary inflame their ma- 
lignity ; a thoufand journals and libellous 
pamphlets perpetuate the diforder, which 
the afiembly is unable to remedy ; their 
Jabours tend only to a government, me- 
taphyfical in its principles, end impracti- 
cable in its execution. 

¢ Frenchmen, is it this which you in- 
tended by fending your reprefentatives ? 
Did you defire that the defpotifm of clubs 
fhould replace the monarchy under which 
the kingdom has profpered during four- 
teen hundred years ? ‘The attachment of 
Frenchmen to their monarch is ranked 
among the number of their virtues. He 
has received marks of it too affecting to 
be ever forgotteng The king would not 
bring forward the following, were it not 
to reprefent to his faithful fubjeéts the dif- 
pofition of the faétious. The people kept 
in pay for the triumph of M. Necker, af- 
#éted not to pronounce the name of king ; 
they, at this period, per‘ecuted the arch- 
bifhop of Paris ; a courier of the king was 
ftopped, fcarched, and the letters which 
he carried broke open; at this time the 
affembly feem to infult the king ; it was 
determined to carry to Paris the words of 
peace; during his journey, they flopped, 
in order to fupprefs any cry of Vive le Roi. 
They even made a motion to carry him 
off, and to put the queen in a convent ; 
this motion was applauded. On the nights 
of the 4th and sth, when it was propottd 
to the aflembly to repair to the king, it 
was replied that, coniitently with its dig- 
nity, it could not remove: from this mo- 
ment the {cenes of horror were renewed. 
On the arrival of the king at Paris, an 
innocent perfon was miaifcred almoit 
within his fight, in the garden of the 
Thuilleries ; all thofe who had declared 
againii religion and the throne, received 
the honours of a triumph. At the Foede- 
ration, upon the 14th of July, the national 
aflembly declared, that the king was the 
chief, by which it was implied, that they 
had a right to name another. His family 
was placed in a fituation apart from him- 
felf, but that was, notwithftanding, one 
of the happieft moments they have paffed 
fince their ttay in Paris. 

¢ Afterward, when, on account of their 
yeligion, Mefdames, the king’s aunts, 
withed to go to Rome, their journey was 
oppofed, in contradiction to the deciara- 
tion of rights; and both at Bellevue and 
Arnay le Duc, the orders of the aflembly 








_ Were neceilary to releale them, thole of 


the king being defpifed. In the tumult 
faftioufly excited at Vincennes, the per= 
fons who remained about the king were 
ill-treated, and they carried their audacity 
fo far as to break the arms of thefe per- 
fons in the prefence of his majefty. ‘ 

‘ Upon the king’s recovery from his ill- 
nefs, he intended to go to St. Cloud, and 
was detained. In vain did M. de la 
Fayette endeavour to proteét his de- 
parture; the faithful fervants who fur- 
rounded his majeity were torn away from 
him, and he was taken back to his prifon. 
Afterward he was obliged to difinifs his 
confeflor, to approve the letter of the mi- 
nifter to the foreign powers, and to attend 
ma{s performed by the new reétor of St. 
Germain Auxerrois. ‘Thus perceiving 
the impoffibility of averting any public 
evil, by his influence, it is natural that 
he fhould feek a place of fafety for him- 
felf. 

“Frenchmen ! and you the good inha- 
bitants of Paris, diftruit the fuggeltions 
of the faStious ; return to your king, who 
will always be your friend; your holy ré- 
ligion fhall be refpe&ted; your govern- 
ment placed upon a permanent — ; 
and liberty eftablifhed upon a fecure balis. 

Paris, June 20, 1791. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 

P.S. The king forbids his miniiters to 
fign any order in his name, until they 
fhall have received his further direétions 3 
and enjoins the keeper of the feals, to 
fend them to him, when required, on his 
behaif. 


(Signed) LOUIS.’ 


The national affembly met on Tuefday 

ing, and the prefident having coms 
ted the important event, meafures 
were immediately taken to preferve the 
public peace, to put the frontiers into a 
ttate of defence, and to lay an embargo on 
all the ports of the kingdom. M. de 
Montmorin, minify of the foreign de« 
partment, who had been confined, at firft, 
in his own houfe, on fatpicion of having 
favoured the king’s efcape, was immedi- 
ately ordered to be releafid, at his own 
requifition ; and he appeared with the 
other minifters of ftate, at the bar of the 
aflembly. M. Duport then informed 
them, that he had that morning received 
a letter, in which he was forbidden, by 
the king’s expre!s order, to make uf: of 
the feals of office without his majeity’s ap- 
proval, and to fend fuch difpatches after 
his majeity as were neceflary tor him to 
fign. 
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The following decree was immediately 
pafied : 

‘ The national affembly, conftituting 
the reprefentatives of the nation, decrees, 
fir, That the decrees already paffed, or 
to be paffed, and which cannot be fanc- 
tioned by the royal prerogative, on ac- 
count of the king’s abfence, fhall {till pre- 
ferve the name, and have the force of laws, 
throughout the kingdom, and the feals of 
office already approved of {hall be affixed 
to them.’ 

© Secondly, The chief minifter of juftice 
fhall be authorized to afhx the feals of 
ftate to all the aéts of the legiflative 
power, and to fign his name to them.” 

The affembly then ordered, that on 
account of the abfence of the royal family, 
the doors of their apartments at the 
Thuilleries and at the Luxembourg fhould 
be fealed up, and that the minifters of ftate 
fhould form themfelves into a council, 
which fhould have the title of Council for 
the Seal of State. 

Some meafures were next adopted, in 
order that the correfpondence ct the na- 
tion with foreign powers fhould uot be 
interrupted ; and it was decreed, that the 
miniiter fhould fv pply the place of the king 
in this as well a6 in every other funGlion 
of the executive power. 

M. de Rochambeau appeared at the bar, 
and faid, that in confequence of his hav- 
ing been ordered to put himieif at the head 
of the troops to guard the frontiers, a 
greater refponfibility attached itfelf to him 
than he could undertake, confidering his 
advanced age, being near feventy; but 
that the aflembly and the nation might 
depend on his zeal and fidelity. 

A deputation from one of the depart- 
ments of Paris was admitted to the bar. 
The prefident of it obferved, that the de- 
parture of the king was certainly a very 
afflicting circumitance to the nation ; but 
that although his maje(ty had quitted his 
poft, he hoped that the aflembly would 
not be fo pufillanimous as to abandon 
theirs, and that he was certain there was 
not a department in the kingdom which 
would not contider the legiflative body as 
fupreme. 

The other decrees paffed in this fitting 
were as follows : 

Firft, ‘The national affembly orders 
that the minitier for the home department 
fhail inftantly difpatch couriers to all the 
departments of the kingdom, with an 
order to all. the publ officers, national 

uards, and the troops of the empire, to 
flop every perion whe fhall attempt to 


‘ 
quit the kingdom ; as well as to prevent 
every {pecies of goods, arms, ftores, or 
money, horfes, or carriages, from paf- 
fing: and that, fhould the couriers over- 
take the king, or any individuals of the 
royal family, or thofe who may have 
aflifted in their efeape, the faid public of- 
ficers, national guards, and others, fhall 
be bound to take the neceflary meafures to 
prevent it, to detain thofe perfons who have 
attempted it, and to give immediate no- 
tice of it to the legiflative body. 

2d, € The national affembly declares to 
the citizens of Paris, and to all the inha- 
bitants of the empire, that the fame firm- 
nefs and energy which have enabled them 
to contend with fo many difficulties, fhall 
be obferved in their deliberations on the 
prefent occafion of the efcape of the king 
and royal family; it recommends to the 
citizens the neceility of preferving the 
firiteit good order, to preferve the public 
peace; that the national affembly has taken 
the moit active meafures to find out thofe 
perfons who have rendered themfelves 
guilty, by affifting in the efcape of the 
King, and that it will uninterruptedly em- 
ploy itlf in providing fuch means that 
public affairs fhall not {uffer by the event ; 
that it is the duty of all citizens to repofe 
their confidence in them, in whatever re- 
gards the falvation of the empire ; and that 
whoever fhall excite ditturbances, put ci- 
tizens in fear of their lives, or threaten 
their property, fhall be deemed guilty : 

© Orders, that all citizens fhall hold 
themfelves ready to a& for the prefervation 
of public tranquillity and the defence of 
their country : 

‘ Orders, that the adminiftration of 
evety department, and the municipal of- 
ficers of the kingdom, fhall promulgate 
the prefent decree, and watch over the 
public fecurity. 

3d, ¢ The minifter of war fhall be di- 
reSted to difpatch M. de Rochambeau im- 
mediately with the neceflary orders to put 
the frontiers of the kingdom in a ftate of 
defence, and to arreft all thofe perfons 
who fhall be fufpected of having aflitted 
in refcuing the king. 

4th, ‘The national affembly decrees, 
that all the feals of office, as well as others 
made ufe of by the different committees of 
the national aflembly, fhall be got toge- 
ther and placed under the direction of four 
ccmmiffioners appointed by the national 
afl.mbly, of whom one ahways fhall be in 
attendance to expedite its decrees. That 
notice fhall be written without delay to all 
the cigeftors of departme.its in the pro- 
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vinees, charging them to be extremely 
vigilant in not fuffering any fictitious de- 
crees to be {yread through the country. 

sth, ¢ The national affembly decrees, 
That the public minifters fhall retire toan 
adjoining room, to give the neceffary or- 
ders that the prefent decrees be put in exe- 
cution. 

6th, Decrees, ¢ That the minifers fhall 
be authorized to hold a communication 
with the affembly, as often as they fhall 
judze neceflary.” , 

The next day, it was propofed, that 
the national affembly, in order to preferve 
the friendthip and correfpondence of the 
different courts in Europe, fhould autho- 
rize the minifter for foreign affairs to cor- 
refpond with the foreign ambaffadors and 
minifters at Paris, as before. 

It was then decreed, that twelve com- 
miffioners appointed from among the mem- 
bers of the affembly, fhould initantly re- 
pair to the frontier towns, to concert with 
the municipal bodies and the commanders 
of the troops ftationed there, on the moft 
proper meafures to be taken for the defence 
of the kingdom. 

The fitting was about to be fufpended 
for a fhort time, when news reached the 
allmbly that the king was in cuitody. 
Several letters from Warermes were read, 
flating that the municipality of that place 
had required the ailiitance of ail the na- 
tonal guards jn its neighbourhood, and 
that it had authorifed M. Mangin, a fur- 
gon of Varennes, to inform the national 
affembly, that the king and queen were in 
cuitody there, and that there was ttrong 
reafon to believe that M. de Bouille had 
intended to favour their efcape. 

On receiving this news M. de Lameth 
propofed the following refolutions, which 
weie adopted : — 

‘ That the king fhould be brought back 
to Paris. 

¢ That thofe citizens who had diftin- 
guithed themfelves in preventing his efcape, 
fhould receive the thanks of the afiembly ; 
to {pend M. de Bouiile from his office 
of commander ; and to prohibit all officers 
and {oldiers from obeying his orders, and 
to take mecafures to fecure his perfon.” 

In the mean time, the affembly unani- 
moufly approved, and ordered to be fent 


to the ditfcrent departments, the fglloWing , 


ADDRESS: 
The national afembly to the French. 


A Great attempt has juit been made. 
The national aflembly was near the con- 


clufion of its long labours; the eonftitu- 
tion was almoit coinpleted ; the tumults of 
the revolution were about to ceafe; and 
the enemies of the public welfare were ea- 
ger, therefore, to facrifice the whole na- 
tion to their vengeance. The king and 
the royal family were carried off on the 
21ft init. But your repreientatives will 
triumph over all thefe olftacles. They 
etimate calmly the extent of the duties 
impofed upon them. The public liberty 
fhall be maintained; con{pirators and 
flaves fhall underftand the intrepidity of 
the French nation, and we make, in the 
name of the nation, a folemn engagement 
to revenge the law, or die. 

France would be firee, and fhe fhall be 
fo. It is intended to make the revolution 
recede, but it recedes not. Itis the effe& 
of your will, and rothine can retard its 
progrefs. It is neceifary to accommodate 
the law to the ftate ef the kingdom. The 
king, in the confttation, exercifes the 
power of the royal fanction over the de- 
crees of the legiilative body; he is the 
head of the executive power, and, in that 
capacity, cautes the laws to be execueed 
by his minifter. 

If he quits his po&, although carried 
off againft his will, the reprefentatives of 
the nation have the rizht to fupply his 
place. The national affembly has in con- 
fequence decreed, that the teal of ftate, 
and the fignature of the mini(ters of juf- 
tice, fhall be added to all its decrees to 
give them the character of laws. As no 
order of the king would have been exe- 
cuted, without being counterfigned by the 
refponfidle minifter, nothing was neceflary 
but a fimple delegation by the aflembly to 
authorife him to fign the orders, and thofe 
only iffued by them. In this circumftance 
they have been dire&ted by the conftitu- 
tional law relative to a regency, which 
authorifes them to perform the functions 
of the executive power, until the nomina« 
tion of a regent. 

By thefe meafures your reprefentatives 
have enfured order to the interior part of 
the kingdom; and, to repulfe any attack 
from without, they add to the army a re- 
inforcement of three hundred thoufand 
national guards. 

The citizens then have, on ail fides, 
the means of fecurity. Let them not be 
overcome by their furprife; the conftituent 
affembly is upon its duty ; the conttituted 

owers are m activity; the citizens of 
a the national guards, whofe patriot. 
iim and fidelity are above all praife, watch 
round your reprefentatives ; the active ct- 
? tizens 
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tizens throughout the kingdom are in 
arms, and France may wait for its ene- 
mies. 

Are they to fear the confequences of a 
writing, forced before his departure, from 
a feduced king ? Ii is difficult to conceive 


the ignorance and blindnefs that have dic-° 


tated this writing, which may deferve to 
be further difcuffed hereafter ; at prefent, 
your ‘reprefentatives content themfelves 
with examining fome particular fentiments. 

The national affembly has made a fo- 
}emn proclamation of political truths, and 
of rights, the acknowledgment of which 
will one day produce the happinefs of the 
human race ; to engage them to renounce 
this declaration of rights, the theory of 
flavery ittelf has been prefenied to them. 

Frenchmen! we have no fear in recal- 
ling to your memories the famous day of 
the 23d July 1789, that day on whieh 
the chief of the executive power, the firft 
public functionary of the nation, dared to 
di&tate his abfolute will to your reprefen- 
tatives, charged by your orders to form a 
conititution, The national affembly la- 
mented the diferders commitied on the 5th 
of OMober, and the profecuiion of the per- 
fons guilty of them; but, becaufe it avas 
difficult to difcover fome rioters among 
fuch a multitude of people, they are faid to 
have approved all their crimes. ‘The na- 
tion is, however, more juft. It has not 
reproached Louis XVI, with the violences 
that have occurred under his reign and 
thofe of his ancetftors. 

They are not afraid to call to your re- 
collection the foederation of July. What 
are the flatements of the pe rions who have 
diétated the ietter of the king, with refpo& 
to this auguft act? That the firit public 
tunétionary was obliged to put himiclf at 
the head of the reprefentatives of the na- 
tion, in the midit of the deputies of ail the 
kingdom. He took a folemn oath to main- 
tain the conftitution. If the king does 
not hereafter declare, that his gocd faith 
has been furprifed by feditious perioas, he 
has, of courfe, announced his own per- 
jury to the whole world! Is it neceifary to 
go through the iatigue of anfwering the 
other reproaches of this letter ? 

The king is faid to have experienced 
fome inconveniences in his refidence at 
Paris, and not to have found the fame 
pleafures as formerly ; by which it is im- 
plied, no doubt, that a nation ought to 
regeneraie itfelf without any agitation, 
without diiturbing for an infiant the plea- 
fures and the indulgences of courts. As 
to the addreilts of congratulation and ads 
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herence to your decrees, thefe, fay they, 
are the work of the factious.—Yes—no 
doubt, of twenty-fix millions of the fac- 
tious ! 

It was neceffary to reconftitute all pow- 
ers. becaufe all the powers were corrupted, 
and Secaufe the alarming debts accumu- 
lated by the defpotifm and the diforders of 
government, would have overwhelmed the 
nation. But does not royalty exift for 
the people? And if a great nation obliges 
itfelf to maintain it, is it not folely bee 
caufe it is bel'eved to be ufeful ? The con- 
ftitution has left to the king this glorious 
prerogative, and has confirmed to him the 
only authority which he fhould defire to 
exercife. Would not your reprefentatives 
have been culpable, if they had facrificed 
twenty-fix millions to the intereft of one 
man ? 

The labour of citizens fupports the 
power of the fate; but the maxim of ab 
folute power is to confider the public con- 
tributions as a debt paid to defpotifm, 
The national affembly has regulated its 
expences with the ftriéteft juitice; they 
thought themfelves bound, when aéting 
in the name of the nation, to a&t munifi- 
cently, and when they were to determine 
what part of the public contributions 
fhould be allowed to the firft fun&tionary, 
thirty millions were allotted for him and 
the royal family; but this js repreiented 
as a trifling fum ! 

The decrees upon the fubjeét of peace 
and war have taken from the king and his 
minifters the power of facrificing the peo- 
ple to the caprices of courts, and the de- 
finitive ratification of treaties is referved ta 
the reprefentatives of the nation. The 
lots of a prerogative is complained of. 
What prerogative? That of not being 
obliged to confult the national will, when 
the blood and the fortunes of citizens were 
to be facrificed. Who can know the with 
and the interefts of the nation better than 
the legiflative body ? It is wifhed to make 
wear with impunity. But have we not 
had, under the ancient government, fuf- 
ficient experience of the terrible eifects 
produced by the ambition of minitters ? 

We are accufed of having defpoiled the 
king, in forming the judicial power, as if 
he, king of a great nation, ought to ap- 
pear in the adminiftration of juttice, for 
any other purpofe than that of caufing the 
daw to be obferved, and its judgments 
executed ? It is wifhed that he fhould have 
the right of granting pardons and chang- 
ing punifhments ; but does not ail the 
world know, how fuch a right would be 
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exercifedy and upon whom the benefit of 
it would fall? The king could not exer- 
cife it by himfelf, and after having pro- 
hibited royal defpotifm, it was very natu- 
ral to prohibit that of the minifters. 

The neceffity of circumftances has 
fometimes obliged the national affembly to 
meddle, contrary to its inclination, in the 
affairs of adminiftration. But ought it 
not to aét, when the government remained 
in blameable inertnefs? Is it, therefore, 
neceflary to fay, that neither the king, nor 


‘the minifters, have the confidence of the 


nation ? 

The focieties of friends of the conftitu- 
tion have fupported the revolution; they 
are more neceffary than ever; and fome 
perfons prefume to fay that they govern 
the adminiftrative bodies and the empire, 
as if they were the deliberating bodies ! 

Frenchmen ! all the powers are orga- 
nized ; all the public funétionaries are at 
their pofts ; the national affembly watches 
over the fafety of the ftate; may you be 
firm and tranquil! One danger alone 
threatens us. You have to guard againit 
the fufpenfion of your labours; againft 
delay in the payment of duties ; againft 
any inflammatory meafures which com- 
mence in anarchies, and end in civil war. 
It is to thefe dangers, that the national 
aflembly calls the attention of citizens. 
In this crifis, all private animofities and 
private interefts fhould difappear. 

Thofe who would preferve their liberty 
fhould thew that tranquil firmnefs which 
appals tyrants. May the faéticus, who 
hope to fee every thing overturned, find 
order maintained, and the conftitution 
confirmed and rendered more dear to 
Frenchmen, by the attacks made upon it. 
The capital may be an example to the reft 
of France. The departure of the king 
excited no diforders there, but, to the 
confufion of the malevolent, the utimott 
tranquillity prevails in it. To reduce the 
territory of this empire to the yoke, it will 
be neceffary to deftroy the whole nation. 
Defpotifin, if it pleafes, may make fuch 
an attempt. It will either fail, or at the 
tonclufion of its triumphs, will find only 
ruins,” 


On Thurflay, the following letter from 
the officers of the municipality of Va- 
rennes, dated the 21{t of June, was read : 


To the prefident of the national affmbly, 


£ Sir, 
_ €In the ftate of alarm which we are now 
m, when every moment is of ccniequence, 


we authorize M. Mangin, furgeon at 
Varennes, to wait upon you inftantly, to 
inform you, that the king is now in our 
hands! We beg of you to inform us, 
what conduét we are to purfue.’ 

M. Mangia, from Varennes, was then 
admitted, and gave the following account : 

© Yefterday, June 22, about one in the 
morning, a carriage entered Varcnnes, 
which was not fufpected to contain the 
king and the royal family. It was ef- 
corted by a detachment of Lauzun’s huf- 
fars, and attended by feveral perfons who 
acted as couriers. 

‘The poftmafter of St. Menchoud, 
who entertained fufpicions refpeéting the 
carriage, and had followed it from Cler- 
mont, where the couriers declared that they 
were going to Verdun, perceived that it 
took the road to Varennes. - He then got 
before it, and cried out in the town to 
ftop a carriage that was pafling. 

€ Two young men, Paul le Blanc and 
Jofeph Ponfin,-ttopped the carriage. The 
poftillions whipped their horfes, and the 
young men threatened to fire into the car- 
riage if they attempted to proceed. The 
perfons in the carriage ordered them to 
ftop. In the mean time feveral other per- 
fons affembled, and gave the alarm. ‘The 
travellers alighted without refiftance. The 
national guard furrounded the detachment 
of huflars, who alfo fubmitted. ‘The 
attorney-general of the community con- 
ducted the travellers to his houtt, where 
they afked for refrefhment. 

‘Their quality was ftill unknown, 
when I entered and recognifed the king, 
the quecn, the dauphin, madame roy::!*, 
and madame Elizabeth. I went out, and 
gave notice to my fellow-citizens that it 
was the king and the royal family. They 
profefled the greateft zeal to oppofe their 
departure, and diove away fome oflicers 
of huffars and dragoons, who attempted 
to favour it. The good countenance of 
the national guards, and the firmne{s of 
the municipal officers, rendered all their 
attempts fruitle/s. 

‘TI inftantly mounted a horfe, as did 
twelve of my fellow-citizens. We rode 
from village to village for afifiance, and 
in lefs than an hour, we 
four thoufand national guards 
huffars and dragoons, who joined u: 
conducted themielves like goo patricts. 

© When I faw that we could anfwer for 
the detention of the king and the royal 
family, I hattene:i to the capital, to quiet 
the minds of all good citizens, and efpes 
cially the reprefentatives of the nation. I 
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fet cut at four in the morning, and reach- 
ed the barriers of Paris at feven in the 
evening. The people of the capital, whom 
I informed as I paffed, prevented me from 
appearing fooner before this auguft aflem- 
bly, by their eagernefs to be aflured of the 
facts, which I have now communicated.’ 

The account was received with loud ap- 
plaufe, and ordered to be printed. 

The affembly immediately iffued or- 
ders. 

rt, That the moft inviolable regard 
fhould be paid to the fafety of the king’s 
perfon, in conduéting him to the capital. 

2d, That information fhould immedi- 
atcly be conveyed to the whole kingdom, 
that the king was taken. 

3d, That M. Bouille fhould be de- 
prived of all command, and immediately 
arrefted ; and, 

4th, That the commander of the na- 
tional guard at Paris, fhould iffue orders, 
that not a perfon fhould leave the city; 
and that not one poft-horfe fhould be al- 
lowed to be hired by any body whatever. 

A deputation of the council-general of 
the community of Paris appeared at the 
bar. One of the municipal officers read 
the following letter concerning 


‘Fhe return of the king to the municipality 
of Paris. 


By the mayor of St. Menchoud, 


22d June, 4 o'clock in the morning. 

* Thave the honour to announce to you, 
that the king went from here at two 
o’ciock in the morning to Chalons, on his 


way to Paris. The king and the queen 
have made me promife that no harm fhall 
happen either to them or to the perfons of 
their fuite, on the road, and on their arri- 
val at Paris. 

‘ I have promifed this to them upon my 
head, and have in confequence affured 
them, that I would not quit them during 
the whole of the journey. I beg you to 
acquaint the citizens of the capital with 
this, and to take every meaiure to prevent 
any public diflurbance from occurring on 
the arrival of the king.” 

In the afternoon, the prefident read the 
following letter from the three commiflion- 
ers {ent to meet the king. 
© La Ferte-fous Jouare, g o'clock in the 

morning. 

© The king left Chalons laf night, ef- 
corted by an army of national guards, af- 
fembled from the neighbouring depart- 
ments, as .con as the news ef his being 
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ftopped was made known. We have 
given orders every where for the fafety and 
tranquillity of the return of the king.— 
We have been effectually feconded by the 
difpofitions of the citizens.—The fenti- 
ments of the people are every where the 
fame as at Paris; their deportment is 
m2gnanimous, yet tranquil, We have 
every where experienced teftimonies of re- 
fpest and confidence in the national af- 
fembly. 

Letters from different departments were 
then read, all breathing an entire devotion 
to the decrees of the national affembly. 

On Friday June 24, a deputation of the 
municipality of Paris prefented to the af- 
fembly the two citizens who ~—— the 
king, when M. Drouet gave the following 
recital : 

«I am the poftmatfter of St. Menehoud, 
formerly a dragoon in the regiment of 
Condé. My comrade, William, was 
formerly a dragoon of the queen’s regi- 
ment. 
‘ On the 2rft of June, at half paft feven 
o'clock in the evening, two carriages and 
eleven horfes baited at my houfe., I 
thought I recognifed the queen ; and per- 
ceiving a man at the back part of the car- 
riage on the left, I was ftruck with the re- 
femblance of his countenance to the king’s 
effigy on an aflignat of 50 livres. 

* Thefe carriages were conduéted by a 
detachment of dragoons, which fucceeded 
a detachment of huflars, under pretence 
of protefling a treafure. The efcort con- 
firmed me mm my fufpicions ; particularly 
when I faw the commander of the de- 
tachment {peak with great animation to 
one of the couriers. However, fearing 
to excite falie alarms, being alone, and 
having no opportunity of confulting any 
one, I fuifered the carriages to depart. 

‘ But feeing immediately the dragoons 
making preparations to follow them, and 
obferving that, after having afked horfes 
for Verdun, the carriages took the road 
to Varennes, I went a crofs road, in or- 
der to rejoin them. 

“I arrived before them at Varennes. 
It was eleven o'clock at night, very dark, 
and every one gone to bed. ‘The car- 
riages were ftopped in a ftrect, by a dif- 
pute which had taken place between the 
poltillions and the poitmafter of the place. 
The poftmatter was defirous that they 
fhould flop and refrefh their horfes accord- 
ing tocuitom. The king, on the con- 
trary, was defirous to haften his de 

arture. 

‘I then faid to my comrade, ¢ Are you 
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a fiaunch patriot ?* * Don’t doubt it,’ he 
replied. * Well,’ faid I, ‘ the king is at 
Varennes. He muft be ftopped.” We 
then alighted, and reflected, that in or- 
der to fecure fuccefs to our plan, it was 
neceffary to barricade the ftreet and the 
bridge by which the king was to pais. 

‘ My companion and I then went to 
the bridge of Varennes—fortunately there 
was a carriage there loaded with furniture 
—we overturned it, fo as to render the 
road impaffable ; we then ran to feek the 
procureur de Ja commune, the mayor, the 
commandant of the national guard, and 
in a few minutes our number increafed to’ 
¢ight men, who were all hearty in the 
caule, 

‘The commander of the national 
guard, accompanied by the procureur, 
approached the carriage, afked the travel- 
Jers who they were, and where. they were 
going ?—-The queen anfwered that they 
were ina hurry. A fight of the paffport 
was then demanded. She at length gave 
her paffport to two guards of honour, who 
alichted, and came to the inn. 

‘When the paffpert was read, fome 
faid it was fuficient—we combated this 
opinion, becaule it was not figned by the 
prejident of the national affembly, as it 
fhould have been. If you are a foreigner, 
faid we to the queen, how came you to 
have fufficient influence to have a detach- 
ment follow you ? How came you, when 
you paffed through Clermont, to have 
dufficient influence to be followed by a firft 
detachment ? 

‘In confequence of ‘thefe refleftions, 
and our perfeverance, it was determined 
that the travellers fhould not proceed till 
the following day. They alighted at the 
houfe of the procureur, 

« Then the king faid to us, ‘* I am the 


king! Thefe are my wife and children! , 


We conjure you to treat us with that re- 
fpe& which the French have ever thewn 
their kings.” 

‘ The national guards immediately cam 
in crowds, and at the fame time the huf- 
fars arrived {word in hand. ‘They en- 
deavoured to approach the houfe where 
the king was, but we iet-them know, that 
if they perfifted in taking him away, they 
fhould not tear him from us alive ! 

* The commander of the national guards 
had the precaution to bring up two {mall 
field-pieces, which he planted at the up- 
per end of the ftreet, and two others at the 
lower end, fo that the huffars were be- 
tween two fires. They were fummoned 


to difmount, MM. Jouglas refufed; he 


faid, that he and his troops would guard 
the king; he was anfwered, that the na- 
tional guards would guard him without 
his affiftance. He perfifted in his refolu- 
tion ; upon which the commander of the 
national guards gave orders to the gun- 
ners to form their ranks, and to fire. 
They took the matches in their hands— 
but I have the honour to obferve to you, 
that the cannons were not then loaded. 

*In a word, the commander of the 
national guards, and the national guards, 
acted fo judicioufly, that they contrived 
to difarm the huffars. The king was 
then made a prifoner! 

* Having thus fulfilled our duty, we 
returned home, amid the applaufe of our 
fellow-citizens ; and we are come to lay 
before the national affembly the homage 
of our fervices.’ 

The prefident congratulated thefe brave 
citizens on the eminent fervice they had 
rendered to their country. 

On Saturday June 25, the affembly 
pafled the following decrees : 

ft. The king, on his return to the 
Chateau des Thuilleries, fhall have pro- 
vifionally, a guard, fubje&t to the direét 
order of the commandant-general, who 
fhall be refponfible for its conduct. 

2d. There fhall be likewife given, pro- 
vifionally, to the prefumptive heir, a 
guard under the order of the commandant- 
general, and a governor, who fhall be 
nominated by the national affembly. 

3d. That all thofe who accompanied 
the royal family fhall be arrefted and ex- 
amined, and that the king and queen fhall 
be heard in their vindication, that fuch 
meafures fhall be adopted in confequence 
as may be judged proper. 

4th. That a guard thall likewife be ap- 
pointed previoutly for the king. 

sth. “That, till it fhall be otherwife or- 
dained, the minifter of juftice fhall be au- 
thorifed, as he has already done fince the 
flight of the king, to affix the feal of the 
ftate to the acts of the legiflative body. 

6th. The minifters and the commiffion- 
ers of the king are authorifed to exercife, 
being refponfible, the funétions of the 
executive power. 

The fame day, the commiffioners who 
had been fent to condué& the king back to 
Paris, then entered the hall, when one of 
them, M. Barnave, addrefied the afiem- 
bly, ‘ Our miffion has terminated in the 
moft fatisfactory manner. 

‘In conformity to your orders, we 
took the road to Varennes, Upon the 
road we took the necellary meafures, that 

I2 the 
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the greateft order might accompany the 
return of the king. 

© We learnt that he was at Chalons, 
where a numerous body of national guards 
was already ajiembled from the neigh- 
bouring department. Defirous that the 
refpect due to the royal dignity fhould be 
conttantly maintained, we gave orders 
that the troops of all defcriptions fhould 
affemble wherever we fhould think necef- 
fary. 

* We {topped at Dormans, where we 
were informed that the king had quitted 
Chaions in his way to Epernay; but we 
learnt the alarming news that he was pur- 
fued. Other accounts faid, that, without 
being purlued, endeavours were making 
to intercept his return, and carry off his 
perion. 

‘ In confequence of this, M. Dumas, 
who accompanied us, took ali the precau- 
tions neceffary, that every fuch attempt 
might be repelled. 

‘ He placed coniiderable forces at every 
poft, and we proceeded with the greatelt 
fapidity to efcape purfuit, very improba- 
ble doubtlefs, but which it was prudent 
to guard againft as much as poffible. 

© We met the king between Dormans 
and Epernay. We found in the carriage 
with the king, the dauphin, the queen, 
madame royal, daughter of the king, 
madame Elifabeth, and madame Tourfel, 
governefs to the dauphin. We found 
upon the coach-box three perfons, named 
Valori, Dumoutier, and Malfan, who 
had been all gardes-cu-corps. They 
were dreiied as couriers. 

‘ There was a fecond carriage, in which 
were two women, who faid that their 
names were madame Brigny and madame 
Fourville, the one fille de chambre to ma- 
dame royal, and the other to the dauphin. 

* One of us read to the king the decree 
authorifing our miffion. The king an- 
{fwered in a few words, and teltified much 
fenfibility on account of the precautions 
taken by the national aflembly ior his 
fafety, and for the mai 
royal dignity. He faid, 
intention of paffing the lin 
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* We then read the fame decree to the 
national guards. 

‘We rext proceeded for Paris. The 
royal tamily patled the night at Dormans, 
whence we proceedad very flowly, many 
of the national guards ber p 
Meaux. 

‘ We wrote from Meaux to the prefi- 
dent of the national ailimbiy, the mayor, 


x on foot, to 


o 


and the commander of the national guard 
of Paris, to intreat them to take the ne- 
ceflary meafures to fecure the public tran- 
quillity upon the king’s arrival, and to 
fend a body of the national guards to 
guard the avenues upon his approach. 
When we joined the royal family, we ad- 
dreffed a proclamation to all the admini- 
ftrative bodies, in order to provide for the 
fafety of the king’s perfon. Every where 
we were received with expreffions of the 
greateft zeal and attachment to the public 
intereft ; every where prevailed the great- 
eft tranquillity and ed united with the 
firmeft courage, The affembly is under 
particular obligations to the troops of the 
line for their fidelity and ardour difplayed 
upon this occafion.” 

§ We departed from Meaux at half paft 
fix. The number of the national guards 
fucceffively increafed. Our progreis was 
obftruéted by the immenfe concourfe of 
citizens upon the road as we paffed; fo 
that inftead of arriving as we had an- 
nounced at three o’clock, we did not ar- 
rive in Paris till feven o'clock. 

* Arrived at Paris, we placed the royal 
family, as well as the three Guards-du- 
corps, in the palace of the Thuilleries, 
under the care of the commandant-gene- 
ral.’ 

The aflembiy decreed thanks to the 
commffioners be the able and faithful 
manner in which they had conduéted them- 
felves in this bufine(s. 

Sunday, June 26, The affembly paffed 
the following decree. 

Article I, The national affembly de- 
crees, that two commiflaries fhall be ap- 
pointed by the tribunal in the diftri& of 
the Thuilleries, to take informations 
wherever it may be neceffary, refpecting 
the event of the night between the 2oth 
and 21ft of June, as alfo to fuch anterior 
faéts as relate thereto. 

II. The faid commiffioners fhall pro- 
ceed without delay to interrogate all thofe 
perfons who are in cuftody in virtue of the 
decrees of the 25th inftant, alfo of fuch 
witnefles as may appear to be necefiary 10 
the courfe of the faid examination. 

Iii. ‘he rational affembly fhall ap- 
point three commiffaries to hear the decla- 
rations of the king and the queen, which 
frail be taken feparately, and fhall be both 
figned with their own hands. The whole 
of which fhall be laid before the nati 
aillembly, to be taken into confideration, 
tor fuch further proceedings as may be 
judged proper. 

After ballotting, meflicurs ‘Tronchet, 

Dandre, 
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Dandre, and Duport, were declared to be 
the commiffaries appointed to examine the 
king and queen. 

M. Moreau de St. Merry, after com- 
plimenting the people of France for com- 

lying with, and M. Bodan for guarantee- 
ing, the fafety of the king and queen, 
moved, ¢ That this circumttance might 
be recorded in the annals of France, that 
potterity might contemplate the period, 
when a king of the French, delivered over 
to all the alarms arifing from perfidious 
counfels, had been conioled by the promife 
of a fimple municipal officer, whole word 
was venerated at a diftance from the place 
where his legitimate authority exifted.’ 
This propofition was unanimoully acceded 
to. 

This fitting, which began on Tuefday 
the z1it, at half pait eight o’clock in the 
morning, broke up this day (Sunday the 
26th) at half palt thvee o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

On Monday, June 27, M. Tronchet 
gave to the national affembly, the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which he and 
his colleagues had executed their com- 
miflion ; ‘ 

‘ For the purpofe of executing your de- 
cree of yelterday, we proceeded, about 
nine in the evening, to the Thuillerics. 
We were introduced into the king’s apart- 
ment, where we found him alone. After 
having read to him your decree, I judged 
it necefiary toremark, that the declaration 
of his majefty fhould refer according to the 
intent and meaning of the decree, as well 
to all the tranfactions of the 21ft of June, 
as to the occurrences connected with them, 
whether of an anterior or a pofterior date. 
The king anfwered, that he did not un- 
derftand fubmitting to interrogatories ; 
but that he would deliver in a declaration 
conformabiy to the requifition which had 
been made to him by the national affembly. 
We then took his declarati every 
page of which he had ict his fignature. 
We went 2 id to the apartinents of 
the queen, whom we tour vith 


crw< 
i ina- 
dame Elizabeth, prepari’g to fet down to 
table; but, the latter informing us that 
er Majelty could net thea receive us, be- 
caufe the was going to the bath, we detired 
hey fo appoint another hour; and fhe fixed 
upon eleven this morn: Of courte, 
we retired; but, returning at the time 
prefcribed, we were introduced into the 
bed-chamber, wi th en was with- 
git any one attendan latever We 
then read to her the decree of the national 


aflembly, fabjoining to it the fame obier- 


vation which we had made to the king. 
She diétated to us her dechiration, and, 
having afterward heard it read over, put 
ier fignature to every page of it.” 


DECLARATION of the Kinc, 


*1 obferve, gentlemen, by your com. 
million, that nothing like an interrogatory 
is meant ; but I am defirous of complying 
with the wifhes of the national affembly, 
and I fhall never decline publifhing the 
motives of my condué&t. ‘The motives for 
my journey were the outrages and the 
threats offered to my family and to my- 
felt on the 18th of Jatt April! Subsequent 
to that period, [ and my family have fre- 
quently been infulted and menaced in fe- 
veral writings ; end the authors of thefe 
have remained unpunithed. I conceived 
that the fafecy of my family, and of my 
own perfon, forbade me to continue any 
Jonger in Paris. I wifsed to leave it; 
and it was for the purpofe of departing 
with lefs interruption, that I preferred the 
night-time. My intentions never were 
to quit the kingdom. I had not concerted 
any meafures whatfoever either with fo- 
reign powers, or with the French emi- 
grants, beyond the kingdom. ‘The cir- 
cnmitance of apartments having been pre- 
pared for my reception at Montmedy, m2y 
be adduced as a proof that I had no defign 
to pals beyond tlic frontiers. I chofe this 


piace becaute, as it was fortified, my fa- 


mily might have remained there in fe- 
curity; and becaufe, being thus near the 
frontiers, 1 fhould have been more at hand 
to relitt every attempt to invade France. 
Here, in the cafe of an invaiion, I could 
immediately have prefented myitif in the 
polt of danger. In fhort, I chofe Mont- 
medy even in the moment when I might 
have chofen any other retreat. One of 
my principal motives was to re-cftabkith 
the vigour of the government, and to 
render myielf fecure. Had I teit an in- 
clination to depart from the kingdom, I 
thould not, upon the very fame day, have 
fent my declaration to the national aiiem- 
bly, but I should have waited for the mo- 
ment of my having pailed beyond the 
frontiers. 1 always adhered to the defire 
pf returning to Paris. It is in this fenle 
that the latt exprefiions in my memorial 
fhould be underitood : —* Frenchaten, 
and, above all, citizens of Paris, what 
pleature inali I feel to be among you !— 
i had not, in the carriage, more than the 
fu of 13,200 livres in gold, and 560,00 
livres in atiignats 5 and theie were incioted 
within 
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within the port-folio which has been re- 
turned to me by the departinent. 

€I did not communicate my intens‘ons 
to Monfieur until within a fhort time pre- 
vious to my departure ; and He only pre- 
ceeded into a foreiga ftate with the inten- 
tion of returning to Montmedy, but with- 
out taking the iame road. Several days 





who attended me, to provide themfelves 
the dreffes of courigrs, ui which they might 
bear my difpaiches. It was not until the 
preceding evening that I told them they 
were to accompany me. I only took a 
palfport for gomg out of the kingdom, 
ae none is granted at the oflice for 
foreign aifairs for the interior parts of the 
kingdom: neither was the road marked 
out even at all purfucd. I never made 
any other proteftations than thof: which I 
addrefled to the affumbly on the day of my 
departure; and thefe do not bear fo much 
upon the ground-work of the principles of 
the con(titution as upon the form of fanc- 
tions, upon the deficiency of that freedom 
which I ought to enjoy, and upon the 
point, that as the conftitutional decrees 
were not prefenied to me in one mats, I 
could not poflibly judge of them in a col- 
lested view, and altogethur. The prin- 
pal part of this memorial reits upon 
the defect of the administrative and exe- 
cutive meafures. I was fenfible, during 
my journey, that the public opinion was 
decidedly in favour of the conilitution. I 
did not conceive that I could fully have 
a{certained the nature of this public opi- 
nion at Paris ; but, upon the road, and 
in confequence of all the elucidations 
which, as the refult of my enquiries, 
flafhed upon my mind, I became con- 
vinced, as I now am, how indifpenfably 
necefiary it is even for the conftitution to 
give power to thofe officers of the ftate 
who are appointed for the maintenance of 
public order. As foon as I could afcer- 
tain the nature of the public opinion, I 
did not hefitate to facrifice my perfona] in- 
terefts to the welfare of my people, this 
being the great object of all my withes 
and defires. 

‘ t thall willingly forget all the unplea- 
fant circumftances that I have experienced, 
to fecure the peace and the happinefs of 
the nation.’ 
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{The king, after reading this declara. 
tion, obferved, ‘That he had omitted te 
add, that his fon’s governeis, and the 
ladies in his fuite, were apprized of his 
departure but a fhort time only before it 
took place; and the king has figned it 
with us. ] 

(Signed) LOUIS, 
TRONCHET, Duport, Danprg. 


DECLARATION of the QUEEN. 


© T declare, that the king being defirous 
of quitting Paris with his children, no- 
thing in nature could have ditfuaded me 
from following him; for, that I never 
will conient to quit him, my whole con- 
duct for thefe two years palt has given 
fuflicient proofs. I was contirmed m my 
determination to follow him, from the 
confidence and periualion which I had, 
that he would never quit the kingdom, 
Had he been fo inclined, all my influenc 
would have been exerted to prevent him 
The governefs of my daughter, who had 
been indifpofed for jive weeks, did not re- 
ceive orders for departure till the evening 
preceding. She had not even taken any 
clothes with her—I was obliged to lend 
her fome—She was abfolutely ignorant of 
our deftination. ‘The three couriers nei- 
ther knew the defination, nor the object 
of the journey—they were iupplied, from 
time to time, with money upon the road, 
and received our orders as we proceeded, 
The two femmes de chambre did not re- 
ceive orders till the moment of our de- 
parture—One of them, whofe hufband 
was in the palace, had not an opportunity 
of feeing him. Monfieur and Madame 
feparated from us, and took the road to 
Mons, only to avoid embarraf{ment, and 
to prevent delay from the want of horfes 
upon the road—They were to rejoin us in 
France. We went out of the palace by 
pafling through the apartment of M. Vil- 
lequier ; and, that we might not be per- 
ceived, we went feparately, and at tome 
diitance of time from each other. 

[After reading over this declaration to 
the queen, the acknowledged it to be fuch 
a declaration as fhe intended to make, and 
figned it with us. ] 

(Signed) Marre ANTOINETTE. 
[To be continued. J 
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FOR JULY, 1791. 


CoNnTINENTAL AFFAIRS in GENERAL. 


SARDINIA. 


Turin, June rr. 

Difpute has lately taken place in this 

capital, between the ftudents of the 
univerfity and the police, which, from the 
prudent conduct of the government, has 
fortunately fubfided without any bad con- 
fequences. It was occafioned by the ar- 
reit of one of the ftudents on a miftaken 
charge; in confequence of which the other 
members of the univerfity infifted on the 
officer afking pardon publickly. This 
not being complied with, the ftudents af- 
fembled in confiderable numbers, and 
proceeded to fome atts of violence. The 
troops having been drawn out, and the 
officer who had executed the arreft having 
afked pardon, the tumult fubfided without 
any further coniequences.— Loud. Gax. 


HOLLAND. 


Hague, July 7. Yefterday morning, 
about two o'clock, a fire broke out in the 
admiralty of Amfterdam, and, thoughevery 
endeavour was ufed to extinguifh it, con- 
fumed, in a few hours, the whole of that 
fine building, and a large magazine of 
fails, arms, and other ftores, futficient, it 
is faid, for the equip.nent of thirteen thips 
of war. The caufe of this misfortune is 
not yet afcertained.—Loud. Gaz. 


AuSsTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 
Bruffels, June 21. Our governors- 
general, Albert duke of Saxe Tefchen, 
and his confort Maria Chriftine, made 
their public entry to their former govern- 
ment, after an abfence of two years, on 
Wednefday, the 15th inftant, amid an 


immenfe multitude of people of all ranks, 
who hailed their arrival with every mark 
of fincere congratulation. The ftreets 
through which they paffed were lined with 
military, and a triumphal arch erected on 
the Place de Louvain, under which the 
pafitd, with their whole Cortege, which 
was extremely brilliant, and compofed of 
all the great officers, civil and military. 
The five Serments of Burgeois volunteers, 
all under arms, with their refpective 
Doyens, each holding a lighted taper, as 
in cafes of great folemnity. 

Their royal hichneffes were feated in 2 
very fumptuous equipage, drawn by fix 
fine horfes, as were allo the minifter count 
d’Argenteau, and the chancellor Crum- 
pipen, with the ladies of honour, and alk 
the retinue of the court. They alighted 
at the cathedral of St. Gudule, where the 
chapter and the cardinal of Malines, 
chaunted the Te Deum, and the whole 
garrifon under arms on the Place Royal, 
made a general difcharge. Here their 
royal highnefles were very libcral to the 
poor, and then proceeded to the Hotel de 
bie where they received the compliments 
of the magiitracy. Thence they repaired, 
and, in the evening, honoured the theatre 
with their prefence, and were efcorted 
home by the light of bonfires, and a gee 
neral illumination. 

Brufiels, July 1. Yefterday the cere- 
mony of the inauguration of the emperor, 
as duke of Brabant, was performed here, 
when his royal ItighnefS the duke of Saxe 
Tefchen took and received, in his Impe- 
rial majefty’s name, the oaths which are 
prefcribed on this occafion.—Lond. Gaxe 


An Authentic Account of the late Riots at Birmingham. 


HE anniverfary 
lution on the 14th 
was celebrated without the 
bance at Dublin, Edimbureh, 
Manchefier, Liverpool, Norwich, &c. 
was productive of the moft iatal 
quences at incgham; where, in con- 
fequence of an advertiiement, the fame 
day, upward of nin: 

the Hotel in Tempie-lane, to commeno- 
rate this anniverfary. It is previoutly to 
be ob @rved, that fix copies of a fediuous 
hand-bill I 


which 
di {tr ive 


Gia Sows 


) Y set at 
entiemcn met, at 


hat been left early in the week 
by fome perfon unknown, in a public 
houfe, for difcovering the author, printer, 


5 


or publifher of which a reward of one 
hundred guineas was offered by the mae 
giftrates ; and which, having been very 
generally copied, caufed no imall fermens 
tat! 1 in the minds of the people. In 
conaquenee, on ‘Fhurfday afternoon, a 
confiderable number of perfons gathered 
round the hotel, hiffing at the gentlemen 
as they allembled ; and subsequent to their 
departure (which happened two hours af. 
ter) every window in the front was com- 
pletely demolifhed, notwithttanding the 
perfonal appearance and interference of 

the magiftrates. 
‘Tze mob next attacked the new meet- 
ing- 
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ing-houfe (Dr. Prieftley’s), and after try- 
ing in vain to tear tip the feats, &c. they 
fet it on fife, and nothing remains that 
could be confumed. 

The old meeting-houfe was completely 
emptied of pulpit, pews, &c. which were 
burnt in the adjoining burying-ground, 
and afterward the building was levelled 
nearly with the ground ; it being confi- 
dered dangerous from its fituation to {ct 
it on fire. 

Dr. Prieftley’s houfe at Pair-hil! (a mile 
and a half from Birmingham, next met a 
fimilar fate, with the whole of his valuable 
library, and more valuable collection of 
apparatus for philofophical experiments. 
Here one of the rioters was killed by the 
falling of a cornice-ftone. 

On Friday morning this infatuated mob 
continued their depredations ; for there 
was no armed force in the town, and the 
eivil power was not fufhicient to reprefs 
them. Armed wih bludgeons, &c. and 
vociferating “¢ Church and King !"" they 
{pread terror wherever they appeared. 

About noon they attacked and demo- 
lithed the elegant manfion of Mr. John 
Ryland (late Mr. Batkerville’s), at Ealy- 
hill, where many of the rioters, who 
were drunk, perifhed in the cellars, either 
by the flames, fuffocation, or by the fall- 
ing in of the roof. Six poor wretches, 
terribly bruifed, were got out aliee, and 
fent to the hofpital, and ten dead bodies 
have fince been dug out of the ruins ; but 
a man who had remained immured in 
one of the vaults from the preceding Fri- 
day, worked his way out on Monday, 
with little injury. 

Inthe afternoon the magiftrates, anxious 
to preferve the town from further outrages, 
until military aid could be procured, at- 
tended and fwore in fome hundreds as ad- 
ditional conftables, who, with mop-itaves 
m their hands, marched up to Mr. Ry- 
land’s to difperfe the mob, who, at firit 
zave way, but rallying, after a ftout con- 
fiict, in which many were feverely wound- 
ed, the Poffe Commitatus were obliged to 
retire without effecting any ufeful purpofe, 

The country refidence of John Taylor, 
efq. Bordefley-hall, afier the greateft part 
of its fplendid furniture had been demo- 
lithed or carried away, was {et on fire, to- 
gether with the out-oflices, ftables, ricks 
of hay, &c. and altogether exhibited a 
moft tremendous fcene of devaftation. 
Every exertion to preferve this elegant 
feat was made by captain Carver, but in 
vain. On offering them his purfe with 
10o guineas to fave the houie, he was 
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huftled amid the crowd, with a ery of 
** No bribery,” and narrowly efcaped 
their fury. 

In the night of Friday, the houfe of 
Mr. Hutton, in High-ftreet, was com- 
pletely ftripped ; his large ftock of paper, 
his very valuable library of books, and 
all his turnitnre deftroyed or carried away. 
Fire was feveral times brought by a wo- 
man (women and boys were particularly 
ative in all the depredations), but the 
majority of the populace, in tendernefs to 
the town, would not fuffer it to be ap- 
plicd. 

From Mr. Hutton’s they proceeded 
to his country houfe at Wafhwood-heath, 
about three miles from town, which, with 
its offices, they reduced to afhes. 

On Saturday the rioters made an at- 
tack on Mr.G. Humphrey’s elegant houfe 
at Spark-brook, but were repulled, and 
one man killed; the mob, however, on 
a fecond attack, carried their point, and 
went off after ranfacking the houfe of all 
its valuable furniture, but did not burn 
it. 

Mr. William Ruffel’s houfe, at Showell- 
Green, experienced all the violence of fire 
and devaftation. 

The houfe of Mr. T. Hawkes, Mofe- 
ley-wake Green, was ftripped of its fur- 
niture, which was either broken to picces 
or carried away. 

Moteley-hall, the refidence of the dow- 
ager countefs of Carhampton (but the 
property of John Taylor, eiq.) Mr. Har- 
wood’s, and Mr. Hobfon’s, a diflenting 
minifter, were all on fire at once. 

Lady Carhampton had notice on the 
preceding day to remove her effects, as 
their vengeance was not dire&ted againt 
her; the geod old lady gave direétions 
accordingly, and fir Robert and captain 
Lawley immediately attended on their no- 
ble relation, whom they accompanied in 
fafety to Canwell, fir Robert's feat. 

The whole of Saturday, bufinefs was 
at a ftand, and the fhops moftly thut up, 
notwithitanding the appearance of the ma- 
giftvates, and feveral popular noblemen 
and gentlemen; for the reports were fo 
vague and various of the number and the 
ftrength of the infurgents, and having no 
military, {ave a tew undifciplined recruits, 
no force could be fent out againft them. 
In the afternoon and evening, {mall par- 
ties of three or five levied coniribution of 
meat, liquor, and money, with, the fame 
indifference that they would levy parifh- 
taxes ; but the night paffed without in- 
terruption in the town, 

On 
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On Sunday the rioters bent their ‘courfe 
toward Kingfwood, feven miles off, ex- 
torting money and liquors by the way. 
There the diflenting meeting-houfe, and 
the dwelling-houfe of their minifter, were 
reduced to afhes ; as were the premifes of 
Mr. Cox, farmer, at Worftock, the fame 
day. 

The reports of every hour of this day 
appeared calculated to excite alarm in the 
town, while depredation and extortion 
were committing in the furrounding vil- 
lages and country feats. 

On Sunday night, foon after ten, three 
troops of the rsth light dragoons arrived 
amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
whofe hopes and fears had been vifibly 
depiéted through the day in every coun- 
tenance, as reports of the near approach 
of the foldiery were {pread or contradiéted. 
The town was immediately illuminated, 
and before morning every thing was to- 
lerably quiet, but the rioters were ftill 
continuing their depredations in the coun- 
try. 

Their vifits to Mr. Hunts at Lady- 
wood, Mr. Coat’s, at the Five-ways, 
and Dr. Withering’s, Edgbafton-hall, 
were attended with great alarm, but not 
the injury reported. They exhaufted the 
cellars at each place, and received various 
fums of money to prevent their proceeding 
to further wheat, but were at the laft- 
mentioned place in great force at the time 
the troops arrived, which they no fooner 
had intimation of than they began to flink 
of in fimall parties; and the peafantry, 
taking courage, put the reft to flight in 
various directions. 

So rapid were the light horfe in their 
route for the relief of Birmingham, that 
they came there in one day from Notting~ 
ham, a diftance of 56 miles. 

On Monday, the town appeared in per- 
e&t fecurity, but as much crowded as 
during the three preceding days, in view- 
ing the military ; the mob keeping at fuch 
a diftance as to render all accounts of them 
dubious ; at one time 4 iid to be at Alcef- 
ter, the next hour at Broomfzrove, &c. 

Cn Tuefday, there were flying rumours 
of depredations near Hagley, Hales-owen, 
&c. and in the evening certain informa- 
tion was received that a party of rioters 
were then attacking Mr. Male’s of Belle- 
vue. A few of the light dragoons im- 
mediately went to his afliftance ; but the 
rioters had been previoufly overpowered 
by abedy of people in that neighbourhood, 
end 10 of them were confined at Hales- 
owen, 
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On Wednefday morning, the country 
round, for 10 miles, was fcoured by the . 
light horfe, but not one rioter to be met 
with, and all the manufactories were at 
work, as if no interruption had taken 
place. Three troops of the 11th light 
dragcons marched in this morning, and 
more troops were expefted. 

Among the articles confamed at Mr. 
Ryland’s, at Birmingham, was the body 
of the late Mr. Bafkerville, who by will 
ordered he fhould be buried in his own 
houfe, and he was accordingly interred 
there. <A ftone clofet was ercé&ted in it, 
where he was depofited in a ftanding po- 
fture. The houfe was afterward fold 
with this exprefs condition, that it fhould 
remain there. 





From a narrative publifhed by. Mr. 
William Ruffel, one of the fufferers by 
thefe riots, it appears, that, in confequence 
of the feditious hand-bill mentioned above, 
the following advertifement was publifhed 
in the Birmingham Chronicle of the 14th 
of July, by the gentlemen who intended 
to commemorate the French revolution, 
who likewife fent hand-bilis, with copies 
of this advertifement, all over Birming- 
ham ; both to prevent any bad effects 
from this feditious pap¢r, and to refcue 
themfelves from the calumny of being the 
authors of it. : 

Birmingham Commemoration of the 
French Revolution. 

Several hand-bills having been circulas 
ted in the town, which can only be ins 
tended to create diftruft concerning the 
intention of the meeting, to difturb its 
harmony, and inflame the minds of the 
people, the gentlemen who propofed it, 
think it neceffary to declare their entire 
difapprobation of all fuch hand-bills, and 
their ignorance of the authors.—Senfible 
themfcives of the advantages of a free go- 
vernment, they rejoice in the extenfion of 
liberty to their neighbours, at the fame 
time avowing, in the mo‘t explicit man- 
ner, their attachment to the conftitution 
of their own country, as vefted in 
the Three Eftates of the King, Lords, 
and Commons.— Surely, no free-born 
Englifhman can refrain from exulting in 
this addition to the general mafs of human 
happineis ; it is the caufe of humanity, it 
is the caule of the people. 

Birmingham, July 13, 1791. 


In the morning, however, after this was 
publified, many rumours of the proba- 
kK bility 


ad 
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bility of a riot were brought to the friends 
of the meeting ; and as there was too 
much reafon to think that means had been 
ufed to promote one, they determined to 
pottpone the intended dinner, and accord- 
mgly agreed to put it off, and prepare a 
hand-bill for that purpofe, of which the 
following is a copy : 


Intended Commemoration of the French 
Revolution. 


The fiiends of the intended feftivity, 
finding that their views and intention, in 
confequence of being mifconceived by fome, 
and mifieprefented by others, have created 
an alarm in the minds of the majority of 
the town, and it is thought, endangered 
its tranquillity, inform their neighbours 
that they value the peace of the town far 
beyond the gratification of a feltival, and 
therefore have determined to give up their 
intentions of dining at the hotel upon this 
occafion ; and they very gladly improve 
this renewed opportunity of declaring that 
they are to this aa entirely ignorant of 
the author, printer, or publifher, of the 
inflammatory hand-bill circulated on Mon- 
day. 

This was fent to the printer ; but be- 
fore he had compofed it, Mr. Dadley, 
the matter of the hotel, attended, in con- 
fequence of having the dinner counter- 
manded ; und reprefented, that he was 
fue there was no danger of any tumult, 
and recommended that the dinner might 
te had as was intended ; only propofing, 
that the gentlemen fhould take care to 
break up early, and then all danger would 
be avoided. This meafure was then a- 
dopted, and orders given to the printer to 
fupprefs the hand-bill. Accordingly 
there was a meeting of eighty-one gentle- 
men, inhabitants of the town snd neigh- 
bourhoed, at the great room in the hotel, 
where they dmed and peffed the afternoon 
with focial, temperate, and benevolent 
feitivity. 

d\n ingenious artift of the town deco- 
rated the room upon this occation with 
three elegant emblematic pieces of fculp- 


HISTORICAL 


JUNE 29. 
A Profecution was lotcly commenced in 
f the general aflembiy of the church of 
Scotland, agamft a Dr. MGui, for he- 
ty; but the affembly diimiile 


majority of 93 to 7—a preef of h- 
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ture, mixed with painting, in a rew ftyle 
of compofition. -‘The central piece was a 
finely executed medallion of his Majefty, 
encircled with a Glory, on each fide of 
which was an alabafter Obelifk; the one 
exhibiting Gallic Liberty breaking the 
bands of defpotifm, and the other repre- 
fenting Britifh Liberty in its prefent en- 
joyment. 

James Keir, efq. of Weft Bromwich, 
(a member of the church of England) was 
chairman: this gentleman has likewife 
publithed a letter on the occafion, in 
which he afferts (in confutation of a falfe 
and malignant affertion in one of the 
morning prints, that a treafonable toatt 
was the firft that was given) that the firlt 
toaft was ‘ The King and the Conftitu- 
tion,’ and one of the lalt * Peace and Good 
Will to Mankind.” 

Dr. Prieftley, who did wt attend the 
meeting, has publifhed an addrefs to ¢ his 
late townfmen and neigibours,” in which, 
{peaking of his loffes, he fays: ‘ You 
have deitroyed the moft truly valuable and 
ufeful apparatus of philofophical inftru- 
ments that perhaps any individual, in this 
or any ether country, was ever pofleffed 
of, in my we of which I annually {pent 
large fums, with no pecuniary view what- 
ever, but only in the advancement of {ci- 
ence, for the bencfit of my country and of 
mankind. You have deftroyed a library 
correiponding to that apparatus, which 
nq- money can re-purchaie, except in a 
long courfe of time. But what I feel far 
more, you have deftroyed nianufcripts, 
which have been the refult of the laberious 
ftudy of many years, and which I fhall 
never be able to recompoie ; and this has 
been done to one who never did, or ima- 
gined, you any harm, 

He adds, ‘I know nothing more of the 
hand-bill, which is faid to have enraged 
you fo much, than any of yourfelves ; and 
I difapprove of it as much; though it has 
been made the oftenfible handle of doing 
infinitely more mij ief than any. thing of 
that nature could puilibly have done.” 


CHRONICLE. 


Jury 1. 

Neptune, captain Balfour, be- 
ng to Leith, in the Greenland fithery, 
the ice the 23d of May, by 
two large pieces of ice meeting, faid to be 
from forty to fifty miles in extent, which 
cut her through in five minutes. The 
crew were faved by getting upon ~— 

1c 
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The Bounty, of Leith, being within 
ten yards of her, had nearly fhared the 
one fate; and what faved her was her 
a a fharp built veffel. 
efterday the judges met in lord 
Kenyon’s chamber at Weftminiier-hali, 
and ‘chofe their circuits for the eniuing 
fummer affifes as follows : 
Norfolk. Right hon. lord Kenyon. 
Hon. Mr. juftice Afhhurit. 
Weltern. Right hon. lord Loughbo- 
rough. Hon. Mr. juftice Buller. 
Oxford. Right hon. lord chief baron 
Eyre. Hon. Mr. juftice Heath. 
Home. Hon. Mr. juitice Gould. Hon. 
Mr. juitice Wilfon. 
Midland. Hon. Mr. baron Hotham. 
Hon. Mr. baron Perryn. 
Northern. Hon. Mr. juftice Grofe. 
Hon. Mr. baron ‘Thomion. 
JULY 2. 
The following is an account of the firft 


trial for a libel in the United States of 


America. In February lait, Edmond 
Freeman, printer of the Botton Herald “ 
was tried before the fipreme court of j 
dicature, upon a charge of gutlihing « a 
libel againft John Gardner, when, after a 
long,- “fair, and patient inveltigation, the 
detendant was honourably < scquitted. 

‘The iawyers for this profecution endea- 
voured to eftablifh the unconttitutional 
doétrines of truth being a libel, and that 
juries were not competent to judge of the 
intention; but thete flavifh dogmas were 
ipurned at with due contempt, and the 
jury, exercifing the rights of free-born 
fubjeéts, confidered the whole cafe, and 
pronounced their verdiét upon the merits. 

The American judges, upon this im- 
portant quettion, fat in fcarlet robes, and 
the court was filled and furrounded by 
thoufands of citizens, who exprefled their 
joy by every mark of approbation. 

JuLy 6. 

Mary Doran was brought up in the 
court of king’s-bench, to receive fentencé 
for fetting her houfe on fire. She is to be 
imprifoned two years in Newgate, and 
afterward to find fecurity for her good 
behaviour for five years ; herfelf in 1001. 
and two jureties in sol. each. 

jJuLy 7. 

The fine impofed by lord Loughbo- 
rough, on the county of Effex, was re- 
gularly ettreated into the court of exche- 
quer. A writ of certiorari was moved 
tor by the county, to remove the record 
of the fine, with a + iew to try its legality. 
The attorney-general atterward moved to 
have this writ quashed, as baying umpro- 


vidently and unneceflarily iffued; it not 
being a matter of juftice but difcretion, 
the county having a right to plead and go 
to iffue on the cltreat. This point has 
been folemnly argued ; and yeiterday the 
bord chict baron gave "judgment that the 
writ fhould be quahed : the county are 
confequently left to plead to the eftreat as 
they fhali be adviied; for which they ob- 
tained the leave of the court. 

Edinburgh, July 7. Wedneld ay an 
Aquedué Bridge, on the great canal, about 
a mile to the eattward of Old ‘Kilpatr ick, 
broke down, by which accident upward 
of two miles of water ran out, which will 
ftop the navigation on the canal to the 
Ciyde till the bridge be repaired: the 
water did litle or no damage to the con- 
tiguous grounds, it having a very fhort 
run to the Clyde. 

JULY 1. 

On Saturday, Mr. Perry, proprietor of 
‘ The Argus,’ was fentenced to fix months 
imprifonment, for a libel, charging John 
Waiter and his fon with having made a 
newlpaper called ‘The Times, the vehicle 
ot traud and oppreifion, by extorting 
money from individuals under falfe repre- 
fentations. 

JULY 12. 

Mr. Perry was again brought up to the 
king’s-bench to receive fentence tor hav- 
ing “publithed a libel on lady Fitzgibbon, 
the lady of the lord chancellor of Ireland, 
(charging her Jadyfhip with criminal 
converfation with the earl of Weftmor- 
land) when the court impofed a fine of 
2001. and to be imprifoned in the king’s- 
bench fix months, to commence from the 
expiration of his former imprifonment. 

JuLy 33. 

Yefterday, a duel was fought on Black- 

heath, between Mr. Graham, an eminent 


" fpecial pleader of Lincoln’s-iun, and Mr. 


Julius, a fludent in the temple ; when the 
tormer fell by a thot, which pafled almoti 
through the lower part cf the belly. He 
was brought to town ina poit- chaite, and 
the exertions of the moft eminent of the 

faculty were in vain uted fer his relief, 
He expired yelterday morning. The 
quarrel originated in a difpute on a reli- 
gious fubject ! 

JuLy 14. 

Yefterday, the cout of king’s-hench 
laid down a mott important rule with re- 
{pect to the admitiion of attornies, which 
was read by the clerk, and 1s in iubitance 
as follows : 


‘ Vhat from and after the lait day of 


Michaelmas teria next, it was ordered that 


K 3 no 
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no attorney, who wrote or did bufinefs 
for other attornies, fhould have any arti- 
cled clerk; or if he had that his fervice 
fhould not be deemed good fervice. ‘That 
if an articled cierk ferved the attorney’s 
agent more than one year of his appren- 
ticefhip, it thould not be deemed good 
fervice. And that before any perfon ap- 
plied for admiffion to be an attorney of 
the court of king’s-bench, unlefs he had 
been previoufly admitted as an attorney of 
fome other court, he fhould, for the fpace 
of one full term, caufé his name and place 
of abode, as well as the name and place of 
abode of the attorney to whom he had 
been ariicled, to be written in legible cha- 
racicrs on the outfide of the court of 
King’s-bench, where public notices are 
ufuaily ftuck vp, and alfo in the king’s- 
bench office, and at the judges chambers. 

The fecond anniverfary of the French 
revolution was celebrated in London, at 
the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, where about goo gentlemen dined 
on the occation. George Rous, efq. pre- 
fided as chairman; an ode, written by 
Mr. Merry, was performed; M. Amand 
de Cornedie, a French gentleman, deli- 
vered an animated addrefs, in Enelith ; 
and, after a great many toalts had been 
drunk, Mr. Rous rofe about eight o'clock, 
and faid, That, confidering the induitry 
with which the intentions of the meeting 
had been milreprefented, it would beit con- 
fute the aiferiions of their enemies, if, af- 
ter the preient temperate repatt, every gen- 
tleman were to retire home.” Mr. Rous 
then left the chair ; and, ‘after the health 
of the {ewards and of the fociety at Nantz 
had been drunk, the company very peace- 
ably feparated. At nine o'clock not one 
of the company remained at the Crown 
and Anchor; but a mob, colle&ted, no 
doubt, by the expeMation fo weakly, or 
criminally, promoted, that there would 
he a riot, appeared about the doors of the 
tavern, where, indeed, fome perfons had 
continucd durjng the whole of the after- 
neon. At half pat nine their numbers 
had greatly imcreated, and a few among 
them, probably pickpockets, or perfons 
with worle intentions, began to call for 
lights. The icit accompanied them, as 
no tranfiction in London can want f{pec- 
tators, and the inhabitants of the eaitern 
arts of the Strand and of the city placed 
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Jights in their windows. ‘Then there came 
in the Strand, anviher mob of peace sta- 
kers, demay inch vebemently that the 
fights fhould be put out, with which or- 


der the 
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us reluctantly complied, 


ch it was {2%¢ to obcy. 
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At eleven o’clock every thing was peacea- 
ble, and the perfons in the ftreets were not 
fo many as on a common illumination 
upon a birth-night. The windows of the 
London coffee-houfe, and of a filverf{mith’s 
houfe upon Ludgate-hill, with feveral 
others, were, however, broken, before the 
lights could be fhewn. Great praife is 
due to the lord mayor, fir James Sander- 
fon, and Mr. alderman Watfon, for their 
fpirited, yet temperate conduct on the firft 
appearance of a difturbance. 
JULY 19. 

The Neptune, Scarborough, and Sur- 
prife tranfports arrived at Botany-Bay the 
zgth of June, 1790, after a paflage of 
exactly two months from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The conviéts were very 
fickly, of whom 270 died on their paflage, 
and 100 more after the'r arrival. The 
navy agent, Mr. Shepcott, died alfo on 
his paflage ; but of the New South Wales 
corps only one foldier died on the voyage, 
and one after they arrived. They found 
the colony in a diftrefled ftate, many fick 
and fickening for want of food, of which 
they-were in deplorable need, having quite 
exhauited their ftores, and nearly ali the 
ftock of animals intended for breeding. 
They were, however, happily relieved by 
the arrival of the fhips; and fuch mea- 
fures are to be put into execution as to 
prevent, if poilible, the like diitreffes hap- 
pening in future. 

JULY 25. 

The quantity of porter brewed in Lon- 
don, in the ipace of 12 months, from Ju- 
ly 1790 to July 1791, amounted to 
49,112, 660 gallons. 

The following mode is to be adopted 
for railing money to build the Bridewell 
tor the city of Edinburgh : 

The magiltrates by 

affeffment t £2,840 10 4 

The county by af- 

feffiment © ’ t £2241 1 0 
Total £5,081 11 4 

The Bridewell is to be built on the 
Carlton-hiil ; and the magiftrates are to 
provide water, free of all expences. There 
are to be feparate apartments for the male 
and female prifoners. 

‘Wool Growers.—For their information 
we intimate, that thofe who refide within 
five miles of the fea, or navigable rivers, 
muit make entry of the number of their 
ficeces, within ten days from their gene- 
ral theep-fhearing tor the featon, with fuch 
perion or perfons, as the 2gth ot Geo. MI, 
direéts 5 in failuge of which their wool is 


forfeited. 
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A caufe, of confequence to the com- 
mercial world, was lately determined in 
the court of Common Pleas, in which the 
queftion was, whether a bond given by a 
bankrupt to a creditor, in confideration of 
his withdrawing a petition which he had 

refented to the chancellor againft the 
Pankrupt’s certificate was void, as being 
againft the ftatute of 5 Geo. II. c. 30, or 
againft the general policy of the bankrupt 
laws ? It feems the very fame queftion 
had been decided againft the bankrupt by 
lord chancellor Macclesfield, in a caufe of 
Lewis v. Chafe, about the year 1720, 
but the legality of that decifion had been 
for fome time doubted by the courts of 
Weftminfter, and the authority of it now 
came dire€tly in queftion ; when the court 
determined that the bond was void, and 
overturned the authority of the former cafe. 

JuLy 28. 

The following duties on bills of ex- 
change, promiflory notes, and receipts, 
take place on Monday, the firft of Au- 
guft. 

Bill of exchange, draft, or order, on ce- 


mand, for 40s. -  Three-pence 
Ditto, above sl. 5s. - Sixpence 
Ditto, above 3ol. - Nine-pence 
Ditto, above sol. - One Shilling 
Dito, above 100]. and not exceeding 


zool. - - Eighteen-pence 
And the fame duties to be paid for any 
promiffory note to bearer, on demand, re- 
iluable from time to time (afier payment) 
where firjt ifued. 
Bill of exchange, draft, or order, ofher- 
wife than on demand, and promifiory 
note otherwife than to bearer on de- 


mand, tor 405. - Sixpence 
Ditto, above 3ol. - Nine pence 
Ditto, above sol. - One Shilling 
Ditto, above rool. and not exceeding 
200l. - - Eighteen-pence. 


Promiffory note to bearer, on demand, 
re-iffuable (after payment) at any place, 


for 40s. - - Sixpence 
Ditto, above 5]. 5s. and not exceeding 
3ol. - - One Shilling. 
Bill of exchange, promiffory note, &c. 
on demand, or otkerwije, if above 
2col, ~ - ‘Two Shillings. 





ills drawn in Great Britain on Foreign 
1 each, if not exceeding 


ol. if “ Sixpence 
Di to, above rool. - Nine-pence 
Ditto, above 2001. One Shilling. 


N. B. Every bill, of each {t of fuch 
Dils, is chargeable with the reipective 


lutiec 
cutis, 





EXEMPTIONS. 

The notes and bills of the bank of 
England. Orders for the payment of 
money to bearer on demand, bearing date 
on or before . the day the fame is iffued, 
and at the place where drawn and iffued, 
upon a banker refiding within ten miles 
of the place where fuch drafts fhall be 
atually drawn or iffued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Two-pence for every receipt for gos. 
and under 2ol. 

Four-pence, for zo]. and under sol. 

Six-pence, for sol. and upwards, and 
for receipts in full. 


BIRTH. 
V Hicountefs Bayham, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Wiliam Robert Phiilimore, efq. to the 
hon. mifs Sarah Henley Ongley, 
daughter of the late lord Ongley. 
Philip lord Sherard, to mus Eleanor 
Monckton, daughter of the hon. John 
Monckton. 


Sir Neifon Rycroft, bart. to mifs Read, « 


daughter of the late Henry Read, efg. ot 
Crowood, Wilis. 

John Chardin Muferave, efq. eldeft fon 
of fir Philip Mufgrave, bart. to mils 
Filmer, daughter of the rev. Edward 
Filmer, retor of Crandale, Kent. 

Sir George Wombwell, bart. to lady 
Anne Bellaique, daughter of the earl of 
Fauconberg. 

Mr. Jonas Ciarke, of Barnfley, in 
Yorkfhire, attorney arlaw, tomiis Gace, 
of Stixwould in Lincolnthire. 

DEATHS. 
S IR David Murray, bart. 

Lady Anne Hamilton, reli&t of lord 
Anne Hamilton, youngelt fon of James 
fourth duke of Hamilton. 

Anne countels dowager of Aberdeen. 

Sir Edward Manly Pryce, bart. 

Lady of fir Thomas Champneys, bart. 

ames lord Down, fon of the earl of 
Moray. 

Sir Rowland Alfton, bart. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Ohn earl of Chatham, Charles George 
J lord Arden, Samuel lord Hood, hon. 
John Thomas Townfhend, Alan Gard- 
ner, John Smyth, and Charles Small 
Pybus, efqs.— Lords of the admiralty. 

Arthur earl ef Donegal—Marquis of 
Belfaftt. ‘ 

Charles earl of Drogheda — Marquis of 
Drozheda. 

‘Yhomus lord Welles —Vifcount North- 

land. 
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Arthur lord Harberton—Vifcount Har- 
berton. 

Robert Boyd, efq.—a juftice of the 
court of king’s-bench, in Ireland. 

James Allan Park, efg.—Vice-chan- 
cellor of the county Palatine of Lancafter. 

Lord Hervey, envoy extraordinay at 
Florence—Minilter plenipotentiary at that 
court. 

Maior-general Alured Clarke—Colonel 
of a battalion in the 60th regiment of foot. 


PREFERMENT. 
EV. Dr. John Douglas, bithop of 
Carlitle—Bithop of Salifbury. 


BANKRUPTS. From the Gazetre, 
JUNE 28. 

Harles Lyons, of St. George’s in the 
aft, money-{crivener. 

Robert Southey, of Briftol, linen- 
draper. 

John Roberts, of Kenton, Devonfhire, 
coal-factor. 

William Edmunds, of Briftol, lime- 
burner. 

Juty 2. 

John Hopkins, of Britto), victualler. 

William Baftard, of Exeter, dealer. 

William Bacon, of Berwick-ftrect, 
Soho, grocer. 

Juty 5s. 

Charles Walton, of Worfhip-ftreet, 
Moorfields, dealer. 

Thomas Kerfhaw, 
fuftian-manufacturer. 

William Powilctt Eycctt, of Cirencefter, 
in Gloucefterfhire, cabinet-maker. 

JULY 9. 

Robert Backhoule, of the Upper 
Ground, in the parith of Chriit-church, 
Surry, baker. 

John Hill, of Holborn, horfe-dealer. 

Elizabeth Bennett, of Warwick, mer- 
cer. 

George Heflope, of Toll-{quare, in the 
— of Tynemouth, in Northumper- 
and, fhip-cwner. 

Archibald Dalzel, of Liverpool, mer- 
chant. 


of Manchofter, 


JuLy 12. 
James Thompion, of Biackfriars-road, 
Surry, coffee-man. 
james Carter, of Malden, in Effex, 
carpenter. 
William Martin, of Sherborne, in 
Dorfetthire, linen-diarer. 
John Mariin, of Yetminiter, in Dor- 
fetthire, linen-draper. 
JuLy 16. 
James Currie, of ‘Throgmorton-{ireet, 
London, merchant. 
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Thomas Thomas, of Kimbolton, in 
Huntingdonfhire, victualler. 

Thomas Chapman, of Croydon, in 
Surry, baker. 

Ifaac Evening and Thomas Evening, 
of Snow-hill, woollen-drapers and co- 
partners. 

Jofeph Winfkell, of Chapel-ftreet, 
Wettminfter, linen-draper. 

William Harris, of Tooley-ftreet, 
Southwark, woollen-draper. 

John Clift, of Griffin-ftreet, Shadwell, 
dealer in cvals. 

Thomas Southey, of Briftol, linen. 
draper. 

James Butcher and James Macneal, of 
Liverpool, corn-merchants and copartners, 

JuLY 19. 

John Wright and Peter Beavis, of 
Briftol, linen-drapers and partners. 

William Bothman, of King-fireet, 
Weftmintter,. pawnbroker. 

William Bowen, of Leather-lane, mo- 
ney-fcrivener. 

Thomas Dauiell, of Fofter-lane, Cheap- 
fide, goldfmith. 

Thomas Jones, of Devonfhire-ftreet, 
Queen-fquare, taylor. 

Peter Greenough, of Manchefter, white- 
fmith. 

John Smalley, fenior, of Colliers, in 
Lancafhire, dealer. 

Benjamin Yates, and Henry and Simon 
Solemon, of Liverpool, dealers and co- 
partners. 

William Slocombe, of Briftol, linen- 
draper. 

JULY 23. 

Samuel Elliott and John Elliott, of 
Briftol, linen-drapers and copartners. 

Thomas Andrews, of Birmingham, 
brandy-merchant. 

Richard Harraden, of Great St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, printfeller. 

Charles Stalker, of Stationers’ -court, 
Ludgate-hill, bookfeller. 

John Grittin, of Briftol, horfe-dealer. 

JuLyY 26. 

John Holmes, of Bradford, in York- 
fhire, worlted-manufaGurer. 

William Crompton, of Liverpool, ha- 
berdafher. 

James James, of Truro, in Cornwall, 
mercer. 

Deufbury Crawley, of Piccadilly, thop- 
keeper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*RIENDLY Monitor, or Dialogues 
againit the Fear of Ghoits, 12m0. 25 
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Cowper's Homer, in Blank Verfe, 2 vol. 
4to. 2]. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Crimes of the Kings of France, $vo. 
3s 6d. fewed. 

Townley’s Journal kept in the Ifle of 
Man, 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Knight’s Analytical Effay on the Greek 
Alphabet, 4to. 18s. 

Withers on the Principles of Compofi- 
tion, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Coleman’s Differtation on fufpended 
Refpiration from Drowning, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Garnett’s Experiments on the Crefcent 
Water at Harrogate, 1s. 6d. 

Edwards’ Detcription and Charaéters 
of Difeafes, 4to. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Dixon’s Navigator’s Affiftant, 12mo. 


45. 

Oriental Repertory, part x, 4to. 14s. 
fewed, 

Elphinfton’s Forty Years Correfpon- 
dence between Geniufles of both Sexes, 
6 vol. 12mo. 18s. fewed. 

Born’s Procefs of Amalgamation of 
Gold Ore, &c. by Rafpe, 4:0. 2]. 5s. 

Jackfon’s Obfervations on the prefent 
State of Mufic in London, 1s. 

Morres’ Sermons, at Bampton’s Lec- 
ture, 8vo. 5s. 

Danifh Maffacre, 2 vol. 7s. 

Kentith Barons, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 

Pinder’s Odes to Mr. Paine, 1s. 

Newte’s Tour in England and Scot- 
land, 4to. rl. ss. 

Medical Fatts and Obfervations, vol. 
1, Svo. 35. 6d. fiwed. 

Solyman and Fatima, 2 vol. 6s. 

Philips’ Cider, a Poem, ‘with Notes by 
Dunfter, 8vo. 5s. 

Stearus’ American Oracle, &vo. $s. 6d. 
boards. 

Memvirs of a Scots Heircfs, 3 vol. 
tos. 6d. 

Oldys’ Life of Fhomas Pain, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. fewed. 

Treatit on the Game of Cribbage, 
2s. 6d. fewed. 

Morris’ Mifcellanies, 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 

Moderate Politics, devoted to Britons, 
I2mo. 35. 6d. 

Rowion’s Mentora, or Young Ladies 
Friend, 2 vol. r2mo. 6s. 

Clarke's Siatiftical View of Europe, 3s. 

Ladies’ Afs Race, a Poem, 1s. 6d. 


land defended and fortified, 3s. 

Next Door Neighbours, a Comedy, 
1s. 6d. 

Lofft’s Law of Evidence, 2 vol. large 
Svo, 275, 


Abbot's Art of preparing Confeéts, 
1zmo. 2s. 6d. 

Hiftor’y of France, 1emo. 3s. 6d. 

Nichols’ Obfervations on the Propaga- 
tion of Oaks, 1s. 6d. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From July 11, to July 16, r791. 


By the Standard WINCHESTER Buthel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye, Barley. Oats. Beans 
8. da 8 de & de be de 8. de 
| 
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London 5 63 3,3 08 63 5 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex 6 3i———/3 2/2 6), 7 
Surry 6 os 3 42 $13 10 
Hertford 6 2|-—j|3 312 7/3 10 
Bedford 6 Off 11/3 5'2 7/3 a8 
Cambridge 5 §\2 oz 22 3/3 3 
Huntinggon = 5-8] --—~/3 12 0913 ok 
Northampton 6 4/3 9/3 2/2 4l3 7 
Rutland 6 14 113 92 513 9 
Leicefter 6 3/3 913 52 414 3 
—— : alt 113 42 sit 2 
erby ~——j/—i2 64 

Statiord 6 Sim—— 352 1114 : 
Hercfond os * ites a = (ie Bis 
Worcetter 6 213 7 12 104 @ 
Warwick 6 8i——-3 G2 off 2 
Gioucefer 6 4 2 92 414 9° 
Wilts 6 2]——(2 112 «lg x 
Berks 6 11— 2 92 4/3 6 
Oxtord 6 3|—i3 42 63 © 
Bucks 6 — 3 «12 «513 8 


COUNTIES upon the COAST. 








F flex 5 |——!2 a2 alg 2 
Suffolk 5 6'3 oz 32 g3 3 
Norfolk § 2\2 8 6|—I3 3 
Lincoln 6 ol4 13 82 23 7 
York 6 44 43 62 sig 2 
Durham 6 43 10/——/2 104 6 
Northumb. 5 63 93 32 84 2 
Cumberland 6104 13 32 83 $ 
Wettmoreland 6 85 3/3 11/2 10, 

Lancathire 6 S———'3 o'2 84 § 
Chethire 6 6—'3 9'2 a 
Monmouth 5$——j2 1 — 
Somerfet 6 2——3 3!2 33 4 
Devon § 10——/2 9|t 10/3 8 
Cornwall 5 8——21n1 10-— 
Doriet 6 i—| ——-j|-——— 4 I 
Hampthire 5 Om 2 OD 2318 
Surlex 5 ¢— 2%oo 
Keat §10——2102 53 ft 


Peck Loaf 28. 44. 


Prices 
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